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O Wichita, a southern Kansas city 

of 65,000 population, belongs the 

unique distinction of being the most 
importent grain and flour-milling center 
of any non-terminal city in the country. 
Every other considerable market for grain 
is the direct creation of a rate-breaking 
railway terminal, where wheat becomes 
“free” and can be shipped out of storage 
or milled, and the product shipped re- 
gardless of the origin of the grain itself. 
Wichita, however, has only transit rates 
and, in respect of this, is no different 
from hundreds of other junction points 
in the wheat-growing areas of the West. 
The advantages upon which its impor- 
tance as a grain market and flour- 
milling center are based are, therefore, 
purely those of accessibility of wheat and 
shipping facilities, 

\s a matter of fact, Wichita, in de- 
fiance of its possibilities, was long dor- 
mant as a grain and milling center. In 
spite of its possession of better railway 
facilities, surrounding towns—Newton, 
Hutchinson, Wellington and Arkansas 
City—attracted flour mills, while Wichita 
was neglected, Although its first flour 
mill was built in the seventies, other in- 
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dustries of similar sort came slowly. In the 
early nineties, when milling in the South- 
west experienced its first substantial ex- 
pansion, Wichita was overlooked. 

The Imboden mill and one other minor 
plant, with a combined capacity of but 
about 500 barrels, comprised the industry 
there. Millers’ meetings began to be held 
there because of its railway accessibility, 
but, when it came to milling, millers elect- 
ed to locate at other points. Wichita 
seemed to be “out of the wheat.” New 
milling enterprises were established. at 
towns where “wagon wheat” was in great- 
est supply, and the advantages of transit 
milling were overlooked in favor of the 
lesser advantage of cheap wheat bought 
directly from growers. 


THE First “BIG” MILL 


It was not, therefore, until in the later 
nineties that Wichita boasted its first 
“large” mill. At that time William R. 
Watson and his brother, Dudley Watson, 
operating a mill at Jersey City, N. J., 
decided .to move the plant to a location 
nearer to wheat supplies. Their first plan 
was to move to Kansas City, but local in- 
terests at Wichita finally induced them to 


locate there; and shortly afterwards the 
New Jersey mill was, quite literally, load- 
ed upon railway cars and shifted to the 
Kansas town, Millers in the vicinity made 
much sport of the homely building erected 
by Mr. Watson, and of the ancient slide 
valve engine housed in the basement tak- 
ing its steam supply from an even more 
antiquated porcupine boiler erected in the 
mill’s back yard. 

Mr. Watson, however, builded better 
than they reckoned, and much that the 
mill lacked in appearance was made up 
for by the soundness of its actual flour- 
making equipment. The Watson mill soon 
began to be heard of in the trade, and be- 
fore many years had passed, Wichita, 
largely through the force and enthusiasm 
exerted by Mr. Watson, came to be a 
place of importance in the growing mill- 
ing industry of the Southwest. In later 
years, the salesmanship pace became too 
hot even for a man of Mr. Watson’s 
ability and natural enthusiasm, and he 
found it desirable to sell out his business 
to a newcomer in the southwestern milling 
field; but his years of service in the trade 
left an indelible stamp, and to the splendid 
work done by him much that hard winter 





wheat millers of today possess is directly 
and indisputably due. 


MORE MILLING DEVELOPMENT 


Shortly following the inauguration of 
the Watson enterprise, Jeremiah E. How- 
ard, for many years previously identified 
with a small mill at Wichita, decided to 
expand his activities. Mr. Howard was 
the product of the “vox-pop” days in 
Kansas. He had a grievance against the 
railways, and was active in opposition to 
them. He had theories and ideas, many 
of them strange and peculiar. In times of 
disturbance and trade excitement he was 
a sort of leader among Kansas millers,— 
leading them, it must be said, in devious 
ways and paths of exceeding great error. 
But at heart he was loyal to many fine 
ideals, loyal to milling and, above all else, 
loyal to his home town. It was largely 
through his efforts that the Watson en- 
terprise was located at Wichita. 

A few years later, Mr. Howard disposed 
of his active interest in the Union mill, 
with which he had long been connected, 
and interested bankers and other men of 
means in Wichita and vicinity in the or- 

(Continued on page 452.) 
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RECENT LEGAL. DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 





RESTRAINT OF TRADE 

The decision of the United States su- 
preme court in the case of the United 
States vs. Board of Trade of the City of 
Chicago, handed down March 4, is worthy 
of more than passing notice, for beyond 
doubt it will long remain one of the monu- 
ments defining the boundary between legal 
and illegal agreements affecting dealings 
in grain. 

The decision shows that both the federal 
attorney-general’s office and the United 
States district court for the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois fell into error concerning 
the validity of the defendant board of 
trade’s call.rule, under which members 
are prohibited from purchasing or offer- 
ing to purchase between the close of a 
day’s call and the opening of the session 
on the next business day, any wheat, corn, 
oats or rye “to arrive” at a price other 
than the closing bid at the call. 

The government’s suit attacked this rule 
as involving an unreasonable restraint of 
trade in violation of the federal anti-trust 
law, and the position was upheld in the 
federal district court in Chicago. But the 
supreme court reversed the decree and dis- 
missed the suit. 

Applying the general principle of the 
law of monopolies that an agreement re- 
stricting price-making must involve a con- 
siderable part of the available quantities 
of the commodity affected, before it can 
be said to be invalid, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
speaking for the supreme court, notes that 
the rule applies only to a small part of 
daily grain receipts at Chicago, and to but 
a brief part of the business day, without 
affecting the right of members to deal in 
grain “to arrive” at any other market, and 
without having any appreciable effect on 
general market prices. 

In fact, it is found that the rule helped 
to improve market conditions in various 
ways, as by affording better knowledge of 
actual market conditions than would exist 
under private bidding, by bringing buyers 
and sellers in more direct relations on the 
calls, by producing a wider distribution 
of grain “to arrive,” by enabling grain 
merchants dealing with millers and 
exporters to trade on a smaller margin, 
and by affording other advantages. 

“Every board of trade and nearly every 
trade organization imposes some restraint 
upon the conduct of business by its mem- 
bers,” says the closing paragraph of the 
supreme court’s opinion. “Those relating 
to.the hours in which business may be done 
are common; and they make a special ap- 
peal where, as here, they tend to shorten 
the working day or, at least, limit the 
period of most exacting activity.” 


PROVING MARKET VALUES 
When an issue is raised as to the dam- 
ages sustained through breach of a con- 
tract to sell and deliver wheat or other 
commodity having a market value, and the 
prevailing prices on the open market at 
the time involved are shown by authentic 
publications or trade bulletins accepted 
by grain dealers generally as standards, it 
is improper to admit testimony of partien- 
lar transactions on the board of trade in- 
volving payment of different prices. In 
applying this rule in the recent case of 
Fahey et al vs. Updike Elevator Co., the 
Nebraska supreme court said: 
“In making their contracts for future 
deliveries, the parties contemplated the 
usual and recognized sources of knowledge 
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for determining. prices on the open mar- 
ket.” 

In the same case it was decided that 
where one who has contracted to sell grain 
for future delivery repudiates the agree- 
ment before expiration of the agreed 
shipping period, the buyer is not bound to 
treat the contract as canceled, and recover 
damages on the basis of market prices 
prevailing at the time of such repudiation. 
The buyer is entitled to wait until the 
time agreed upon for shipment has ex- 
pired, and then buy substitute grain in 
the open market as a basis for holding the 
seller liable for the excess of the then pre- 
vailing prices above the contract prices. 
The court said on this point: 

“When prices rise after sale and before 
delivery, the seller is exposed to a tempta- 
tion to evade the purchase, if cancellation 
can be accomplished without a full meas- 
ure of responsibility for resulting dam- 
ages. The buyer is exposed to a similar 
temptation when prices begin to fall. 

. . A seller of undelivered grain can- 
not arbitrarily shorten the . stipulated 
period for delivery, and thus take the 
fruits of the buyer’s bargain, without in- 
curring liability for resulting damages. 


“Plaintiffs had a right to make continu- 
ous demands for shipments as long as the 
stipulated shipping periods lasted, though 
defendant gave notice of non-perform- 
ance. After plaintiffs refused to recog- 
nize the cancellations, defendant was free 
to ship the grain sold, and in that event 
to collect the contract prices. 

“Under the circumstances, a cause of 
action did not accrue until the time fixed 
for performance had elapsed. While de- 
fendant, by incurring liability for dam- 
ages, could refuse performance at any 
time, it could not, by a mere breach of 
contract, fix the date of accountability to 
suit its own interests. . . . The same 
result could not be accomplished by a mere 
tender of performance during a tempo- 
rary suspension of shipping facilities, not 
attributable to either party; such facili- 
ties being restored in time for perform- 
ance within the stipulated shipping pe- 
riods.” 

TRADE-MARK RIGHTS 

The decision of the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals, second circuit, hand- 
ed down recently in the case of Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co. vs. Rigney &. Co., and 
briefly referred to heretofore in The 
Northwestern Miller, has just appeared in 
its full text in the law reports, and affords 
a most important judicial authority for 
the protection of trade-marks against in- 
fringement in certain cases where the 
infringer is not a present competitor of 
the complainant. 

It has often been broadly- stated by 
judges that a manufacturer of one class 
of goods has no legal cause for complaint 
against use of the same or a similar trade- 
mark by another manufacturer of a dis- 
tinct and non-competing class of goods. 
Under this statement the owner of a 
trade-mark, “Rose,” as applied to flour, 
would have no cause for complaint because 
of subsequent adoption of the same mark 
by a manufacturer of stoves or hair 
brushes. 

When complainant sued in the United 
States district court for the eastern dis- 
trict of New York to restrain defendants 
from copying complainant’s familiar 
trade-mark, “Aunt Jemima’s,” covering 
self-rising flour, as defendants’ mark cov- 
ering pancake syrup, the trial judge con- 
ceived the facts to come within the rule 
just stated, and dismissed the suit. But, 
on an appeal taken by complainant, the 


decree was reversed, the circuit court of | 


appeals saying: 

“To use precisely the same mark as the 
complainant has done is, in our opinion, 
evidence of intention to make something 
out of it—either to get the benefit of the 
complainant’s reputation or of its adver- 
tisement, or to forestall the extension of 
its trade. There is no other conceivable 
reason why they should have appropriated 
this precise mark. The taking being 
wrongful, we think the defendants have 
no equity- to protect them against injunc- 
tion, unless they get it from a considera- 
tion now to be examined. 

“It is said that even a technical trade- 
mark may be appropriated by any one in 
any market for goods not in competition 
with those of the prior user. This was the 
view of the court below in saying that no 
one wanting syrup could possibly be made 
to take flour. But we think that goods, 
though different, may be so related as to 
fall within the mischief which equity 
should prevent. 

“Syrup and flour are both food prod- 
ucts commonly used together. Obviously 
the public, or a large part of it, seeing 
this trade-mark on a syrup, would con- 
clude that it was made by the complain- 
ant. Perhaps they might not do so, if it 
were used for flatirons. In this way the 
complainant’s reputation is put in the 
hands of the defendants. Jt will enable 
them to get the benefit of the complain- 
ant’s reputation and advertisement. These 
we think are property rights which should 
be protected in equity.” 

Another very close question was raised 
in this case—as to whether or not the com- 
plainant was not precluded from com- 
plaining against use of the mark because 
of acquiescence in the use, claimed to 
have been shown by the fact that, when 
defendants’ use of the mark began, com- 
plainant’s predecessor wrote defendant 
that it was “presumed” that this did not 
violate any law, and because there was a 
delay of nearly seven years afterward in 
suing. It was decided, however, one of 
the judges dissenting, that complainant 
had not evinced any intention to abandon 
its legal right to redress against the in- 
fringement. 

TAXING COMMERCE 


The case of Cheney Brothers Co. vs. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, lately 
passed upon by the United States supreme 
court, involved a massed attack by several 
non-resident corporations against excise 
taxes levied by the commonwealth upon 
business done by the companies in the 
state. The attack rested upon a claim 
that the business taxed constituted inter- 
state commerce, within the clause of the 
Federal Constitution that gives Congress 
complete control over such commerce. 

In the case of one of the companies, 
this contention was sustained, it appear- 
ing that the only business done by the cor- 
poration in Massachusetts consisted in 
maintaining a local selling office where 
samples were kept and through which 
orders were taken for approval at the 
home office of the company. 

But as to the other petitioners, includ- 
ing the Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., the suit was determined in favor 
of the commonwealth. The court said con- 
cerning the milling company: 

“It has an office in Massachusetts, where 
it employs several salesmen for the pur- 
pose of inducing local tradesmen to carry 
and deal in its flour. These salesmen 
solicit and take orders from retail dealers 
and turn the same over to the nearest 
wholesale dealer, who fills the order and is 
paid by the retailer. Thus the salesman, 
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although not in the employ of the whole- 
saler, is selling flour for him. Of course 
this is a domestic business—inducing the 
local merchant to buy a particular clas; 
of goods from another—and may be taxec 
by the state, regardless of the motive with 
which it is conducted.” 
EXPEDITING SHIPMENTS 

In the case of Emil Grossman Mfg. Co. 
vs. New York Central Railroad Co., the 
appellate division of the New York su- 
preme court said, concerning the validity 
of special agreements by railway com- 
panies to expedite transportation of par- 
ticular shipments: 

It has been held that a carrier who 
agrees to expedite a shipment in interstate 
commerce assumes a more burdensome lia- 
bility and can exact a higher rate than 
where mere carrier liability exists; that 
an interstate carrier can assume an extr:: 
liability for expediting, provided it makes 
and publishes a rate therefor open to all; 
and that an agreement with a particular 
shipper to expedite a shipment at regular 
rates, where no rates have been published 
for expediting, is a discrimination, and 
as such a violation of the interstate con- 
merce act, and relief on the contract will 
be denied,” 

Decisions of the highest court of the 
land are cited by the New York court as 
upholding the statement of law quoted. 


RIGHTS OF BANKS 

Flour shipped on an order bill of lading 
which has been transferred to a bank is 
not subject to attachment as the property 
of the mill, according to the holding of the 
Alabama court of appeals in the case of 
Owensboro Banking Co. vs. Buck. 

The Bransford mills, of Kentucky, 
shipped a carload of flour on an order Dill 
of lading, with directions to notify the T. 
D. Lewis Grain Co., at Bessemer, Ala. 
Draft covering the price was drawn on the 
grain company, with attached bill of Jad- 
ing. These papers were indorsed by the 
mill in blank, and delivered to the bank, 
which credited the mill’s account for the 
amount called for by the draft, less ex- 
change, and later a debt of the mill to the 
bank was paid by applying this and other 
credits. 

Apparently the draft was not paid by 
the grain company, which, instead, at- 
tached the flour on its arrival as the prop- 
erty of the mill, to satisfy a claim for 
damages for an asserted breach of con- 
tract. The bank interposed a claim of 
ownership of the flour, which was over- 
ruled by the trial judge, but allowed by 
the court of appeals on an appeal being 
taken. 

The higher court holds that, when ship- 
ping documents are transferred under the 
circumstances stated, the transferee ac- 
quires a special property right in the 
goods covered by the bill of lading, and 
that this right becomes absolute on the 
failure of the proposed buyer to pay the 
draft and take up the bill of lading. 

RESISTING NOTES 

A note given for the price of stock in 
an Indiana elevator corporation formed 
the basis of the suit of the First National 
Bank of Fort Wayne vs. Garner, lately 
passed upon by the Indiana supreme 
court. 

The decision is that, as between defend- 
ant, the maker of the note, and the eleva- 
tor company, the payee, it would be a good 
defense that defendant was induced to de- 
liver the note in reliance on materially 
false representations made by the com- 
pany’s representatives concerning the 
value of the stock, whereas the stock was 
worthless. But as against plaintiff bank, 

(Continued on page 454.) 
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INJUDICIOUS EXTRAVAGANCE 
The press reports quote Dr. Alonzo 
Taylor, the Food Administration’s repre- 
sentative on the War Trade Board, as 
saying to a meeting of hotel managers 
recently held-in Washington that “wheat 


is not a necessary element of diet. Wheat 


has no advantage in nutrition or taste 
over corn, barley, rice or other cereals, 
and the patron who comes to you with 
the demand that he must have wheat. and 
can’t eat substitutes is either a slacker or 
a crank—and we must not humor either.” 

If, as Dr. Taylor is reported to have 
said, “Wheat is not a necessary element 
of diet,” why do the allies demand it, and 
why is it essential to their welfare? 

It seems incredible that this gentleman, 
usually conservative and well balanced in 
his views, should have uttered the words 
credited to him in this report, especially 
as they contradict his own testimony be- 
fore the House Committee on Agriculture 
in May, 1917, in which he, described the 
breads used by all the warring nations. 
In each of these wheat flour was always 
present, varying with conditions, and he 
stated there was no substitute for bread. 

he following extracts are from the of- 
ficial report of this hearing: 

“Dr. Taylor: The crucial feature of the 
bread situation is this: If a people has 
the normal amount of bread to which it is 
accustomed, it may be deprived of many 
other articles in the diet, and will stand 
repression with equanimity; but if the 
bread ration be low, repression or substi- 
tution elsewhere in the diet cannot easily 
be enforced. Every attempt must be made 
and with the allies to maintain the 
ih ad ration practically intact in quan- 
ity. 

“Mr. Young, of North Dakota: May it 
not be made up in meat? 

“Dr. Taylor: No; it cannot be satis- 
factorily made up by anything. “ Both in 
England and in Germany the bread ration 
has been in part supplanted by dairy 
products and meat; but it can only be 
done with the use of a type of cooking 
that becomes impossible to a large num- 
ber of people who have to consider the 
cost. On a large scale it is expensive, 
impractical, and unsatisfactory. Bread 
ought to constitute forty per cent of the 
diet; that is, of the normal diet. In 
France it was fifty-two per cent.” 

Dr. Taylor is certainly aware that bread 
cannot be made without some wheat flour. 


here 


No other cereal contains a gluten like 
wheat that makes a dough which will re- 
spond to the bread-making process. The 
basis of all breads is wheat flour. Other 
cereals, no matter how good and nutri- 
tious they are, cannot be made into leay- 
ened bread. 

To say that every one who contends he 
cannot eat substitutes for wheat bread is 
“either a slacker or a crank,” if Dr. 
Taylor said such a thing, is a gross exag- 
geration. There are a number of people 
who cannot eat such substitutes without 
serious intestinal trouble, and any repu- 
table physician in practice will vouch for 
the truth of this statement. 

The cause of wheat conservation is be- 
ing greatly harmed by many extravagant 
and unwarranted assertions circulated 
through the press. They are obviously 
incorrect, and they give the-consumer the 
impression that the Food Administration 
is trying to fool him by misrepresentation 
of facts, and their effect, if they are per- 
sisted in, will be to undermine the con- 
fidence in which it is held by the public. 





TRANSIT SHOULD NOT BE DISTURBED 
From numerous sources come reports 
that the federal railway administration is 
making a special study of milling-in-tran- 
sit privileges, evidently in connection with 


_the possibility of abolishing or, at least, 


greatly curtailing them. 

It is difficult to believe that such action 
is seriously contemplated. The sole ap- 
parent argument for it is based on the 
assumption that milling in transit is a 
concession to shippers at the cost of the 
carriers’ earnings, that it exists only by 
favor, and that its withdrawal would be 
a direct means of increasing railway in- 
come. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Milling in transit is not a privi- 
lege in the sense of being a concession. 
It is an essential part of the rate fabric, 
and in the case of milling has long since 
ceased to be a privilege and now exists 
as a right. Save for milis located at ter- 
minals, the entire milling industry of the 
country has been built up on the basis of 
transit rates, and their withdrawal not 
only would destroy the property value in 
hundreds and thousands of milling plants, 
but would create the most widespread and 
dangerous interference with normal flour 
production and its movement to market. 

It is suggested that such disturbance of 


transit as may be in contemplation would 
not take the form of abolishing transit, 
but would merely impose an arbitrary 
charge for stopping grain for milling, 
solely as a railway revenue measure. Such 
action would lack logic. As a revenue 
producing act, a straight advance in rates 
would be more welcome to millers and not 
more costly to the consumer of flour. 

There is much to indicate that some 
railway officials have not hesitated to en- 
deavor to use government control of rail- 
ways as a means of ridding the carriers of 
certain customs which they have long dis- 
liked, Many officials have had a grievance 
against transit rights, and have long 
sought means to restrict them or to set up 
some other rate plan in their stead. All 
such efforts have failed, because transit 
milling was the simplest and most direct 
means to the end of maintaining rate 
equalities, and because any system de- 
signed to replace it was shown to be so 
complicated as to be impractical. 

Many millers believe that the now 
threatened disturbance to milling in tran- 
sit is the result of activity by these old 
enemies of the practice. Should this be 
the case, The Northwestern Miller believes 
the mischievous officials are counting with- 
out their host. The director-general of 
railways has so far shown no disposition 
to be made a tool of, and it is exceedingly 
unlikely that he will permit himself to be 
so used, particularly in a case of this sort, 
where the suggested action would be of 
little operating or financial importance to 
the carriers, but would be exceedingly ex- 
pensive to millers and create general and 
most serious complications in the move- 
ment of wheat, in milling and the distri- 
bution of products. 

This is plainly not the time to attack 
the milling-in-transit practice. However 
right or wrong it may be in theory, it is 
today a practical matter, an aid to rail- 
way efficiency and a vital factor in main- 
taining the proper distribution of food 
supplies. 





THE FUTURE OF THE EXPORT TRADE 

F. H. Price, in his address to the recent 
Federation meeting at Chicago, suggested 
the possibility of a resumption of the ex- 
port flour trade on the basis of payment 
by the buyer at the American seaboard; in 
other- words, that the export flour trade, 
precisely speaking, would cease to exist, 
and the business of filling the needs for 
American flour abroad would be reduced 
to foreign buyers coming to this country 
and entering the markets virtually as do- 


_mestic buyets, subsequently directing the 


transportation to their own shores for 
their own accbunt. 

In spite of the many and widespread 
changes in all trade, and especially in the 
American foreign trade, which will follow 
the conclusion of the war, The Northwest- 
ern Miller is unable to follow Mr. Price in 
his forecast of possible flour trade condi- 
tions. To do so requires the assumption 
that the American miller will at that time 
be willing to surrender the initiative which 
created his foreign trade in the beginning, 
and which has preserved it in the face of 
adverse conditions for half a century. The 
American miller is not made of that sort 
of stuff, and, whatever ocean transporta- 
tion conditions may develop, the thought 
that he will sit supinely by and permit the 
redevelopment of foreign trade to be 
accomplished by distant buyers cannot be 
entertained. 

Admitting, for argument’s sake, that 
the shortage in cargo-carrying space 
will continue for many years, and that, 
in consequence, traffic-handling methods 
will differ widely from those heretofore 
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employed; that ship space will have to 
be utilized to the maximum, and ship- 
lading will necessarily be of such char- 
acter as most to favor quick loading and | 
quick dispatch, package goods will, no 
doubt, have to fight for their rights. 

In this, however, flour will not be in a 
position essentially different, in its rela- 
tion to wheat, to that which it has long 
occupied. Ship time has always been 
valuable, and there has always been a cer- 
tain argument for grain-loading, with its 
quick movement from already accumulat- 
ed seaboard elevator stocks. In spite of 
this, save when American railroads set up 
rate discriminations, flour has always man- 
aged to take care of itself. Not only that, 
but in the period of several years imme- 
diately preceding the war, flour had dis- 
played increased resistance to unfavorable 
conditions, and, in years of short wheat 
crops, had clearly shown its ability to sur- 
vive on merit, while wheat exportation was 
equally clearly shown to be an automatic 
spilling over of surplus production. 

This is simply because, when not dis- 
turbed by the action of governments in 
setting up artificial conditions through 
import duties, the importation of flour is 
economically sound. Wheat, by reason of 
its greater liquidity of movement about 
the world, never establishes a fixed trade 
for itself at any place; while flour, and 
particularly American-milled flour, can 
and does maintain itself wherever it is 
once established, and always comes 
promptly forward in increased volume 
when temporary impediments are re- 
moved, 

These fundamental qualities of flour 
will, in the belief of The Northwestern 
Miller, operate to sustain it in its fight 
against wheat exportation under whatever 
adverse ocean-carrying conditions may 
develop after the war. They should op- 
erate with equal force to give it power of 
resistance against political actions of 
importing countries in such efforts as 
they may make to encourage flour pro- 
duction within their own borders, and to 
secure for it a proper measure of protec- 
tion by our own government against such 
attacks. Flour cannot, in substance, 
merely be counted out by declaring that 
wheat is easier to ship, and therefore will 
be the sole, or even the chief, breadstuffs 
export to Europe. 

The suggestion that flour exportation 
will not be accomplished direct, in the 
long-established fashion, is not so easily 
disposed of. It is possible that the scheme 
of direct, concentrated buying established 
by war conditions will not readily pass 
away. For some years Europe will be 
short of food, and its food supplies will 
doubtless continue under more or less 
direct government supervision, accom- 
panied, no doubt, by government or goy- 
ernment-controlled purchases abroad. Ger- 
many has already perfected a great ma- 
chine for this very purpose, and an- 
nounced that, with the resumption of her 
world-trade, a single instrumentality will 
purchase and distribute all her imports of 
wheat and its products. 

With one country undertaking such unit 
buying, it is exceedingly unlikely that, 
possessing such organizations as_ the 
Wheat Export Company, for example, 
other governments will quickly disband 
them and immediately permit trade to 
return to normal custom. Nevertheless, 
this undoubtedly will come about more 
quickly than we can now anticipate, for, 
save in the great urgencies of war, gov- 
ernment handling of any commodity, with 
its attendant displacement of the rules of 
supply and demand, cannot be either so 
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economical or so elastic as a free move- 
ment under ordinary commercial methods. 

When, therefore, the period of govern- 
ment control passes, there is almost cer- 
tain to be a restoration of trade to meth- 
ods approximating normal, varied only b 
the great lessons of the war and by suc 
disturbance to conditions as may result 
from the world-wide realignment in na- 
tional enmities and friendships. If, for 
instance, concentrated buying shows a 
tendency to survive when life shall be re- 
stored to normal, it doubtless will be met 
by concentrated selling; trust will meet 
trust, and ultimately the forces will dis- 
integrate, and individual activity and free 
competition be restored. 

In the case of flour, assuming that pur- 
chases in America will be sande through 
combinations of buyers, or even by buyers 
individually, at the American seaboard, it 
is an equally fair assumption that Ameri- 
can sellers will be able to combine to meet 
the issue, and will immediately do so. It 
is within the field of the same sort of 
speculation to assume that certain millers 
having flour to sell will pass by the sea- 
board buyer and seek their own customers 
abroad, in which event, through the very 
freedom of their position, they will not 
fail in gaining advantages for themselves 
and their trade. 

As ative forecast, indeed, suggests 
that there is just as strong a probability 
that the American miller will develop his 
own direct selling activities abroad as that 
the present system will be departed from 
by his surrendering all of his direct trade 
and disposing of his goods to the foreign 
buyer virtually at the mill door, in the 
manner suggested by Mr. Price. In coun- 
tries such as Great Britain and Holland, 
where he has the co-operation and aid of 
active and energetic flour importers and 
distributors, such a development is un- 
likely to follow; but elsewhere it is far 
from improbable that the American miller 
will find incentive for direct contact with 
the trade through his own salesmen and 
direct shipment and distribution. 

There is nothing depressing in the out- 
look for the American export flour trade 
after the war. Abnormal conditions will 
have to be met, and assuredly will be met, 
with extraordinary effort by the American 
milling industry. Millers, in this period 
of expanding knowledge of the rest of the 
world, are learning lessons that will not 
soon be forgotten, gathering confidence 
which will long be retained, and securing 
for themselves a fundamental strength of 
position which wil! not easily be disturbed. 
The world will have to be fed, and it is not 
in accord with either the history or the 
present character of the American miller 
to sit at home turning the wheels while 
others take command of the world’s trade 
in his products. ; 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: May5 May 6 

May 4 Apr. 27 1917 1916 








Minneapolis ....210,640 180,520 424,645 364,165 
Duluth-Superior 10,090 16,695 25,610 19,400 
Milwaukee ..... 10,100 10,560 12,000 12,700 

TOtals 2.2.05 230,830 207,775 462,255 386,265 
Outside mills*..123,370 ...... 211,655 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.354,200 ...... OT8,910 2.000. 
St. Louis ...... 12,200 13,350 36,800 28,600 
St. Louist ..... 17,600 24,500 63,500 44,800 
Buffalo ........ 112,100 121,350 128,600 88,500 
Rochester ..... 7,000 9,100 13,400 15,100 
Chicago ....... 8,250 16,260 25,500 18,250 
Kansas City.... 11,700 27,900 61,300 41,300 


Kansas Cityt. ..125,230 131,941 225,805 147,870 
Toledo ........ 10,200 10,650 20,700 22,200 
Toledof ....... 16,130 18,565 60,965 569,765 
Nashville** .... 39,990 43,895 113,940 74,815 
Portland, Oreg. 24,645 25,200 16,740 ...... 
Seattle ........ 35,455 32,960 23,585 12,490 
Tacoma ....... 37,490 30,305 16,495 17,120 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


May 5 May 6 

May 4 Apr. 27 1917 1916 

Minneapolis ....... 41 35 82 73 
Duluth-Superior .. 32 53 71 54 
Outside mills* .... 43 27 74 53 
Average spring... 41 33 79 63 
Milwaukee ........ 76 80 100 52 
Wt.. Tees 50. os 90-00 24 26 73 70 
St. Louisf ........ 23 32 70 74 
Buffalo .........-.. 67 73 77 53 
Rochester ........ 34 45 66 75 
CRICRBO .. cc cece 20 56 95 61 
Kansas City ...... 14 33 86 58 
Kansas City? ..... 42 44 76 es 
TOGO ...cccsoces 21 28 43 46 
TemeGas: .sorcvvess 28 37 55 55 
Nashville** ....... 26 28 77 56 
Portland, Oregon.. 74 76 50 és 
Seattle .......+06. 75 70 57 31 
Tacoma ......++.+. 65 53 28 30 
Totals 2. ccsceses 41 47 68 60 
Minnesota-Dakotas 41 33 79 63 
Other states ...... 42 48 61 55 


Flour output for week ending May 4 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 6 per cent 
from week ending April 27. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





The railways at Milwaukee have placed 
billing clerks in the office of the weighing 
and inspection bureau for the purpose of 
way-billing all shipments of grain and 
grain products immediately after ship- 
pers have filed their shipping directions 


with transit reference. Under this sys- 
tem, cars are expected to move out of the 
city at least 24 hours sooner than for- 
merly. 





SPRING WHEAT DOING WELL ~ 


Weather So Far Has Been Favorable—Acre- 
age Well Ahead of 1917—More 
Rain Desirable 

The condition of the growing spring 
wheat crop in the Northwest is all that 
could be asked for. Cool weather has 
caused early-sown wheat to stool out well 
and take deep roots. The higher tem- 
peratures of the last few ps have 
worked wonders in the growth. In some 
localities high winds have caused some 
apprehension, but so far no damage is 
reported. Scattering rains within the 
last 48 hours have been very beneficial. 
While more moisture now is not impera- 
tive, yet a good, soaking rain over the 
entire spring wheat belt would do good. 
It is cloudy and rainy in parts of the 
Northwest today, with more rain in the 
forecast. 

The following table, compiled from re- 
ports received from mills, gives the esti- 
mated acreage sown to wheat and small 
grain, compared with 1917: 





MINNESOTA 

Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
Alexandria .... 120 100 90 8 
Lake Park .... 140 90 110 owe 
Crookston ..... 125 110 100 80 
Erskine ........ 125 100 100 75 
Winsted ....... 100 100 100 100 
Foley ......++- 120 100 110 100 
Thief Riv. Falls 125 90 75 100 
Fergus Falis .. 130 100 100 120 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
Harvey ....... 100 100 75 125 
Balfour ........ 125 100 135 
Courtenay ..... 100 100 
Lidgerwood ee 100 100 110 
Fairmount .«.. ... wae 125 120 
Valley City .... 110 115 116 100 
New Rockford.. 100 100 100 100 
Medina ........ 110 100 110 110 
FOES nods cine 110 100 106 105 
Williston ...... 100 100 100 120 
Hettinger ...... 120 aay 90 100 
Crosby .....:.. 115 115 “ae 125 
Bismarck ..... 110 90 90 100 
Jamestown .... 100 100 80 150 
Grafton ....... 115 95 110 5 
Glen Ullin ..... 110 85 120 300 
Cavalier ....... 110 105 105 40 
BROEE in viss cao cde 115 100 100 100 
MIMOE (cdc access 105 75 50 300 
Walhalla ...... 85 110 75 75 
Minot: ..cvcccee 110 100 80 100 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
HEUPOM | 62 vse cies 120 90 110 ies 
Eureka ........ 100 Ye 100 
Gettysburg .... 120 115 110 
Philip .csccecss 120 110 100 ~— 
errr 120 90 110 100 
Gettysburg .... 110 100 110 120 


AN ELEVATOR ESTIMATE 


A Minneapolis line elevator company, 
from reports received from its agents 





Colonel Grant’s Staff in the Omaha Liberty Loan Parade 


(The X indicates Major Walter Stern) 
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scattered throughout Minnesota, North 

Dakota and Montana, estimates the acre- 

age compared with last year as follows: 
Minnesota N. Dak. Montana 


Spring wheat .... 121% 99 118% 
Velvet chaff ..... 97 2 Pape Pe 
Duram ...caccsss 100 105 106 
Barley oo. oes-de sess 110 96 115 
ORS ccsieesctduces 110% 104% 102% 
RIO -wwtceese yeas 3 129 96% 


Northwestern Crop Reports 
MINNESOTA 

Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls: 
Condition of growing crop excellent. 

Foley Milling & Elevator Co., Foley: 
Condition of growing crop good. 

F. Vollmer, Winsted: Condition of 
growing crop good. Stand promises high 
average if we get rain in time. 

Erskine Milling Co., Erskine: Condition 
of growing crop good. 

Odessa Milling Co., Odessa: Nice rain 
last week started off wheat crop in fine 
shape. Acreage somewhat larger than 
last year. Farmers are bringing in their 
wheat fast. It will be all marketed by 
May 15. 

Alexandria (Minn.) Milling Co: Seed- 
ing 90 = cent completed. 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co: Condi- 
tion of growing crop fine. . 

O. Wangensteen, Lake Park, Minn: Con- 
dition of growing crop good. Pasturage 
poor. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Minot: Flour Mill Co., Minot: Condition 
of growing crop good. 

Equity Milling & Power Co., Mott: Con- 
dition of growing crop excellent. Weather 
favorable, and conditions could not be 
greatly improved. Season early. 

Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier: Poor 
stand of rye; mostly plowed up. Other- 
wise, crop conditions promising. 

Glen Ullin Roller Mills, Glen Ullin: 
Condition of growing crop excellent. 

Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton: 
Wheat about three inches high and looks 
fine. ° 

Jamestown: Condition of growing crop 
excellent. 

Crosby Milling Co., Crosby: Condition 
of growing crop good, 

Williston Mill Co., Williston: Condition 
of growing -—- good. 

Hettinger Milling Co., Hettinger: Con- 
dition of growing crop ¥ 

Fargo Mill Co., Fargo: Condition of 
growing crop best in years. Two good 
rains. Grain up looks fine. 

Minot: Condition of growing crop good. 

W. A. Andrews, Walhalla: Condition of 
growing crop 80 per cent. Thousands of 
acres of rye sown on plowed land all gone. 

Harvey Milling Co., Harvey: Condition 
of growing crop fine. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Huron Milling Co., Huron: Ideal weath- 
er for all crops. 

Philip Milling Co., Philip: Condition of 
growing crop fine; two weeks ahead of 
average. 

Gettysburg (S. D.) Milling Co: Seed- 
ing 80 per cent completed. 

Eureka (S. D.) Roller Mills: Crop out- 
look extra good. 


MONTANA INCREASES ACREAGE 


H. B. Lake & Co., Great Falls: Reports 
from different parts of the state would 
seem to indicate an increase in wheat acre- 
age of about 35 per cent. Conditions have 
been very good for the planting of spring 
as well as the growing of the winter 
wheat. 

Some sections report damage in the 
latter, while one or two points say wintcr 
wheat practically gone, but the general 
condition is good, and with favorable 
weather we will harvest the largest crop 
of winter wheat this state has ever had. 

Farmers are busy all over the state sow- 
ing spring wheat, and will keep at it «s 
long as good weather lasts. 

Mills are finding it difficult to get 
wheat, and should imagine there is not 
over 5 per cent left. After seeding there 
may be some receipts at elevator points, 
but it-will not amount to much. 

* * 


H. N. Stockett, secretary Northwestern 


Grain Dealers’ Association, Great Falls, , 


Mont: Crop conditions here in Montana 
and throughout the Northwest are the 
best ever at this time. 





Wheat stocks at Minneapolis decreased 
15,000 bus the last three days. Total May 
7 was about 68,000 bus, against 7,194,000 
in 1917. 
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EFFECT OF YEAR’S FOOD SAVING 





Food Administrator Hoover Outlines Accomplishments During Past Months 
—Explains Needs of Allies—Grain Trade Intact— _ 
Plans for Coming Crop Year 


New Yorx, N. Y., May 4.—At the 
opening session of the meeting of grain 
men held here April 29 and 30 and May 1, 
in the Chamber of Commerce, Food Ad- 
ministrator Herbert C, Hoover spoke at 
length on what food control had done to 
benefit the American people and the allies. 

Discussing the regulations by which the 
Food Administration has endeavored to 
control the price of flour, he said: 

“These are not times when any man, 
whether farmer, workman, manufacturer, 
or grain dealer, has a right to take one 
cent of profit over and above his pre-war 
normal earnings, otherwise he is taking 
money from the blood and sacrifice of the 
nation today.” 

He reviewed the harvest conditions of 
the last three years and pointed out how 
the 1916 harvest year showed the violent 
force of war disturbance while the har- 
vest year of 1917 became one of control. 


HOW SITUATION HAS IMPROVED 

“We consume,” he said, “approximately 
110,000,000 bbls of flour per annum, there- 
fore the cost of handling the grain, the 
milling, and speculation cost nearly $200,- 
(000,000 more in the 1916 harvest year than 
either the 1915 or the 1917 harvest. 

“It is also interesting to note that, while 
the farmer for the 1917 harvest is re- 
ceiving about $2.50 more for the raw ma- 
terial of a barrel of flour, at the same 
time the mill-door price is but 27¢ per bbl 
over the average of the 1916 harvest, and 
is $6.80 less per bbl than the maximum 
price reached: in the 1916 harvest year. 
These are not merely dry figures, for in 
their worst aspects they represent acute 
human suffering. 

“When flour went to $16.75 a bbl at the 
mill door in May, 1917, no one will deny 
that the greatest hardship resulted from 
it, and no one can deny that this started 
a dislocation in our entire economic life. 
I am not one of those who accuse the grain 
trade of having been responsible for this 
situation, 

“The European governments, with their 
shortening shipping, had been compelled 
to abandon the more remote markets in 
the world and had established single agen- 
cies in this country for the purchase of 
their necessary foodstuffs in competition 
with our own people, 

“A series of speculation sprang up that 
was deplorable beyond words, Only a 
microscopic portion of this speculation 
was of deliberate or vicious nature. There 
was no concerted manipulation. 

“There was a local disturbance to the 
law of supply and demand, and with sky- 
rocketing prices 350,000 distributors of 
wheat and flour in the United States natu- 
rally marked up the price of the goods 
already in their ion as quotations 
rose. It was inconceivable that our people 
should be subjected to repetitions of these 
events throughout the period of the war 
if we were to preserve tranquillity and 
efficiency, 


ALLIES FORCED TO SHORT LOAF 


“The question arises daily as to why the 
allies cannot use more corn and leave us 
the wheat. The superior value of wheat 
as breadstuff lies alone in its durability 
and its palatability, not in its nutrition. 
We have no right to ask more hardship 
of the allies than of ourselves. 

“Beyond this, however, lies a long range 
of practical questions. Their people are 
ignorant of the art of making corn bread. 
They have little equipment for home bak- 
ing. The life of corn meal is short. There 
is a lack of corn mills in Europe. It is 
difficult to ship corn during the germinat- 
ing season, 

“They do mix all-the other cereals and 
potatoes in their loaf that it will stand, 
and still be a loaf. Their war bread to- 
day is less palatable than our loaf or our 
corn bread. The loaf to the entire allied 
world has this year been a short loaf, and 
ours has not been the shortest. 

“The allies are doing their part, for 
they have reduced their whole cereal con- 
sumption by 30 per cent to provide us 
ships for more soldiers. They are today 
living their a for more soldiers by 
sacrificin t daily bread.” 

Defending the restrictions imposed by 


the Food Administration upon the com- 
merce in wheat, Mr. Hoover said that, if 
such a course had not been adopted, the 
country would have experienced riots in 
the congested centers “of a violence that 
leads to blood.” 

“T agree,” he declared, “with the con- 
tention of some farmers that they would 
have received $5, and perhaps $10, a bu 
for wheat had it not been for the re, 
straints imposed by the government, but 
I would say to these farmers that they 
would have been taking money not only 
from the blood of our soldiers and from 
the suffering of the poor sections in our 
consuming centers, but every farmer in 
this country would himself have paid 50 
times over in national damage resulting 
in reactions from labor and _ instability 
in our population that would have thun- 
dered at the farm door sooner or later. 


GRAIN TRADE IS INTACT 

“So far as I know, the whole of the 
grain trade is intact today and is able 
overnight to assume its normal function 
in the distribution of wheat to our own 
population any moment that the govern- 
ment finds it possible to withdraw. 

“With a larger acreage of winter 
wheat this year Ton we had last, we have 
a percentage of abandonment that ap- 
parently will not exceed 10 per cent, as 
against 32 per cent last year. And in ad- 
dition to this, our advices indicate any- 
thing from 19,000,000 to 21,000,000 acres 
of spring wheat, making one of the larg- 
est wing acreages in many years. 

“The condition of both winter and 
spring wheat is promising. At the pres- 
ent moment our crop prospects look any- 
thing from 800,000,000 to 900,000,00 bus 
of wheat. The harvests of the allies also 
look promising. With this prospect we 
now have ground for hopes of plenty for 
ourselves and our allies, and instead of 
famine we can look forward to an en- 
tirely different economic situation this 
year from that which confronted us in the 
summer of 1917.” 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 





Millfeed in Car Lots 

The following rule, which_was promul- 
gated by the United States Food Admin- 
istrator Feb. 13, 1918, relative to margins 
of profits on wheat millfeeds, on May 2 
was reinstated in all parts of the United 
States: 

“Rule 7. No licensee buying and selling 
wheat millfeeds as a wholesaler or jobber 
shall charge more than a reasonable ad- 
vance over the average bulk price at mill 

plus brokerage, commission or inspection 
ees actually paid, freight and cost of 
sacks) of his stock of all such wheat mill- 
feeds on hand or under contract not at 
that time contracted to be sold; such ad- 
vance not to exceed the following: 

“Shipment from mill or in transit, 
payment cash, sight draft, or demand 
draft, $1 per ton. 

“Shipment from mill or in transit, sale 
on arrival draft terms, $1.50 per ton. 

“Sale ex-jobbers’ warehouse, payment 
cash, sight draft or demand draft, $2.50 
per ton. 

“Sale ex-jobbers’ warehouse, upon ar- 
rival draft terms, $3 per ton. 

“In making sales on credit, not to ex- 
ceed $1 per ton may be added to the mar- 
gin which could be charged if sold on 
arrival draft terms.” 


Greater Use of Meals Urged 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 4.—Millers, 
jobbers and retailers in flours and grains 
can render a great patriotic service to 
the government by giving all possible im- 
petus to the sale and consumption of corn 
meal, and meals in general, during the 
next six weeks, declares G. A. Zabriskie, 
milling expert of the Food Administra- 
tion. 

During the month of May and a part 
of June, corn is in the germinating con- 
dition, which makes export impossible. 
In consequence, at quantities of corn 
meal will be available during this period 
and, unless its consumption is greatly in- 

considerable stocks of it will 
spoil. The same situation confronts the 





government food control authorities, it is 
stated, in‘ the case of barley flour and 
meals in general. 

Barley flour milled this year was too 
highly extracted, it is stated, with the 
result that it has already shown a strong 
tendency to deteriorate in storage. Mill- 
ers are entirely absolved from responsi- 
bility for the poor condition of the barley 
flour, however, it being stated by the Food 
Administration that barley milling was 
necessarily experimental this year. It is 
anticipated that with a lesser extraction 
of the grain in next year’s milling opera- 
tions, barley flour will be adapted to stor- 
age. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Generally in Light Supply, but Suf- 
ficient for Demand—Substitutes 
Plentiful and Slow to Move 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, ILt., May 7.—Flour is general- 
ly steady under light offerings, but in 
good demand. The supply seems to be in- 
creasing, but is far from being ample for 
all requirements. Spring and hard winter 
are quoted at $10.25@11 in cotton sacks, 
Chicago. Soft wheat flour, which is more 
scarce than any other grade, is firm at 
$10.50@11.25, in cotton, Chicago. Rye 
flour is firm at $12@12.50 on resales, and 
$12.50@13 as quoted by mills, jute sacks, 
Chicago. 





C. H. CHALLEeN. 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—A_ generally 
quiet market for wheat flour, with not 
much offered. Barley flour a shade lower. 
Rye flour firmly held at $12.50@13.65 for 
straights and $14.50 for patent. White 
corn flour in fair demand at $5.25@5.75. 
Corn meal and oatmeal quiet and un- 
changed. Barley feed and oat hulls lower, 
with rye feed and stock feed steady. Only 
occasional offerings are made, and de- 
mand is dull. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., May 7.—Most wheat 
flour now. being manufactured is for gov- 
ernment requirements, but offerings to 
domestic trade are sufficient to take care 
of the restricted demand. Sales of substi- 
tutes are small, buyers only taking their 
requirements. Mills are distributing the 
light supplies of wheat feed to their regu- 
lar trade; other feedstuffs continue dull. 

Perer DERuieN. 


Battrmore, Mp., May 7.—Flour in good 
supply and light demand. Substitutes 
plentiful, weak and hard to move. Mill- 
feed lifeless and nominal. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





New Illinois Flour Ruling 

Cuicaco, Iut., May 7.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A new ruling has been issued by 
the food administration for this state 
which applies to cutting down the use of 
flour by bakers throughout the state to 70 
per cent of what they made into bread 
during May, June and July, 1917. Chi- 
cago millers are very much disturbed over 
the ruling, and are to appear before the 
state food administrator, Harry A. 
Wheeler, and ask for a modification of the 
rule. A committee of three leading bak- 
ers has been named to try to bring about 
a change. @. H. Caren. 





Lake-and-Rail Service Started 
“The following telegram has been re- 
ceived from R. H,. Aishton, regional di- 
rector of railroads, Chicago: 

“Arran ents have been made for in- 
stallation of service by Great Lakes Tran- 
sit Corporation from Lake Superior ports 
to Buffalo. Vessels left Buffalo for the 
West May 2. Please arrange to divert all 
flour, feed and other package traffic nat- 
urally moving via lake from Minneapolis, 
Minn., and mills north thereof, to these 
ports instead of handling all-rail as at 
present.” 

This means the immediate discontinu- 
ance of the forwarding of flour, feed, oil 
cake and kindred commodities, when des- 
tined east of Erie, Pa.,.and Buffalo, N. Y., 
all-rail, and in place thereof movement of 
this business must be  lake-and-rail 
through the port of Duluth or Itasca. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
at the request of the railroad administra- 
tion, has established the same rates for 
both all-rail and lake-and-rail routes. 
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RAINFALL IN SOUTHWEST 


Heavy Precipitation in Southern Kansas and 
Oklahoma—Wheat Condition Described 
as Superb in All Sections 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—Further splendid rains have 
fallen over the wheat area in the last two 
days, the precipitation being heaviest in 
southern Kansas and Oklahoma, where it 
ranged from one and a half to three inch- 
es, or more, The thorough soaking has 
furnished a supply of moisture for all 
present needs, and in some cases practi- 
cally insures the prosperity of the wheat 
until harvest. Reports from all sections 
describe the wheat as in superb condition. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Sr. Louis, Mo,, May 7.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The weather has warmer 
and sunshiny the last three days, and 
ideal for the growing wheat crop in Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois. plant 
is making good headway, and is in excel- 
lent condition. 





Perer Derren, 


Torevo, Ou10, May 7.—(S Tele- 
gram )—Following a period of cool weath- 
er, with occasional soaking rainfall, which 
was of much benefit to the growing wheat, 
insuring good root and not too rapid is 
growth, the temperature is now muc 
warmer, and vegetation is making swift 
progress. The outlook and condition are 
most favorable at present, and of the 
made-to-order variety. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





Corn Millers to Meet 

Secretary Douglas W. Lackey, of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation, has 
completed plans for the mass convention 
of the corn millers, which is to be held in 
Washington, May 27-28. The programme 
is now being arranged, and will be ready 
for publication shortly. 

While Washington, at the present time, 
is not considered a desirable city in which 
to hold a convention, owing to the lack of 
hotel accommodations, at the same time 
the officers of the Federation deemed it 
wise to there, so as to be as closely 
allied as possible with Herbert C. Hoover 
and other government officials. 





Benjamin Koral Sentenced 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 4.—Benjamin J. 
Koral, who was quite prominent until a 
few months ago in the flour business in 
Chicago, having first been employed with 
Norton & Co., millers, years ago, later 
with one of the other mills, and y as 
flour buyer for McNeil & Higgins Co., 
wholesale ers, Chicago, was indicted 
in Judge Hopkins’ court at midnight Fri- 
day, on charges of conspiracy. 

It is charged that Mr. Koral and his 
brother-in-law, J. W. Kohn, were con- 
nected with John F. Adams, who was 
department manager for McNeil & Hig- 
gins Co., in buying and selling flour to a 
dummy concern, defrauding the McNeil 
& Higgins Co., it is claimed, out of $33,000 
for flour and cereals. 

Mr. Adams was convicted some time 
ago. He grew despondent, and shot him- 
self in one of the Chicago hotels a num- 
ber of months ago. He had been with the 
firm for 20 years, and had risen from 
office boy to department manager at a 
salary of $7,000 a year. In November, 
1914, Mr. Adams is alleged to have formed 
the dummy company, known as the Cen- 
tral Flour & Cereal Co., with Koral and 
Kohn, and had offices in the Masonic 
Temple Building, Chicago. 

Several of the flour men of Chicago 
testified during the two weeks’ trial of 
Mr. Koral as to his character, but a jury 
on Friday returned a verdict of guilty 
and Mr. Koral was sentenced to’ three 
years in the penitentiary. Mr. Kohn was 
acquitted. As the verdict was read, Mr. 


.Koral’s wife fainted, and Mr. Koral col- 


lapsed. When the clerk pronounced Kohn 
not guilty, his wife also fainted. 
C. H. Cmatten, 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 

Oklahoma Association of the Baking 
Industry, Shawnee, May 14-15. 

Arkansas State Bakers’ Association, 
Jonesboro, May 28-30. 

Potomac States Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Cumberland, Md., June 
17-19. 

Tri-State Association of the Baking 
Industry, Cedar Point, Ohio, July 16-18. 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour = last 
week increased 30,120 bbls. The mills 
made (week ending May 4) 210,640 bbls, 
against 424,645 in 1917, 354,165 in 1916, 
and 323,050 in 1915. Today, 2214 mills 


are in operation. 
* 


Minneapolis mills have reduced quota- 
tions on standard 100 per cent flour 15@ 
40c bbl. 

There is little in the present outlook to 
encourage bakers and other buyers to 
hope for increased supplies of wheat flour 
soon. Minneapolis millers, because of 
larger wheat receipts, anticipate being 
able to operate a bigger percentage of the 
capacity on wheat than for some months. 
The government, however, will take the 
bulk of the increased production, if there 
is any. 

Strange as it may seem, demand for 
wheat flour is not at all active. Warehouse 
men and others that cater to the famil 
trade report business at a standstill. 
Housewives are represented to have sick- 
ened of buying an equal quantity of sub- 
stitutes with each pound of wheat flour 
purchased, because of their inability to 
utilize the former to advantage, and they 
are depending more and more upon bak- 
ers for their faked : 

While business for some time has been 

— by millers as dull, shipments are 

ding up surprisingly well, compared 
with other years. The production of cereal 
substitutes is steadily increasing, and the 
sales of these help to swell the volume of 
business done. 

The milling trade, as a whole, looks for 
an improved demand for wheat flour sub- 
stitutes during the remainder of the sum- 
mer. Not enough wheat flour will be made 
to adequately care for the needs of the 
trade, and the consumer will be forced to 
buy what substitutes are available. The 
Wheat Export Co., of New York, has been 
absorbing all surplus or distress lots of 
barley flour, rye flour, etc., in eastern and 
central states markets in the last week or 
two. With this surplus out of the way, a 
healthier market is Moe tear 

The trade is taking kindly to white corn 
flour, because of its color and relative 
cheapness. Bakers have found that this 
commodity lends itself readily as a mix 
with wheat flour, and they have obtained 
more satisfactory results with it than 
with barley flour or other substitutes. Mills 
making it are swamped with orders, and 
are oversold for weeks to come. Yellow 
corn flour, on the other hand, is compara- 
tively slow, although it sells at a discount 

pop the $1@1.25 <4 under the white. 

* Chole fancy patent rye is also in 
request in some markets. In others, 
ever, it is slow, due to the fact that these 
particular markets have been flooded with 
receipts of straight rye or rye meal. 

Some millers are san e as to the 
future of barley flour. assert that, 
where care is taken in the manufacture of 
this product, it compares very favorably 
with other substitutes. They ridicule the 
stories that have been circulated as to the 
inferior keepin S of barley flour. 
In their opinion wo fe Brees of handle 
oo ma ors , they would find it a very 

x for bread, rolls and pas- 
“—— y more particularly the latter. 
prices, f.o.b. Minnea 
are: mage io 100 per cent wheat 
$9.05@10 bbl; pure fancy patent rye, 
$11.55@13; um rye, $11.05@19.75; 
dark rye, $10.35@ 10.85 ; barley flour, 


$10.50@11; rice flour, $18,—in 98-lb cot- 

ton sacks. White corn flour, $10.10@10.85, 

and yellow, $9.10@9.40, bbl, in 100-Ib bags. 
” * 


The millfeed market is lacking in in- 


terest and activity. Production of wheat 
feeds continues very light. No bran is 
available, as the government is taking 
virtually all that is-produced. Of late, 
Lawanen, jobbers have been able to get a 
little more standard middlings. Mills are 
not finding a ready market for some of 
their substitute feeds. To encourage job- 
bers to take hold of these substitutes, they 
offer limited quantities of standard mid- 
dlings in straight cars. Some mills have 
discontinued making flour middlings, 
while so little red dog is produced that it 
is scarcely heard of. 

Trouble has been ee greg by job- 
bers in marketing corn feed, because of 
its getting out of condition quickly. Min- 
neapolis jobbers bought corn ‘in the 
Southwest, but when it arrived at its east- 
ern destination, practically all of it had 
heated and was in bad condition. Some 
bought locally is understood to have 
turned out the same way. After two or 
three experiences of this kind, jobbers are 
loath to take hold of corn feed. In conse- 
quence, it has weakened a little. Where 
mills asked $45 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, it can be purchased at $40, 
and it is believed still lower prices would 
be accepted on large lots. 

Barley feed, while not active, is in fair 
demand, more because of the general 
scarcity of feedingstuffs than because the 
trade cares for this commodi It sells 
around $30@32 ton, Minneapolis 

Rye middlings are absorbed as made. 
There are no surplus offerings of this 
offal on the market, and Farge are main- 
tained at comparatively high levels. Mills 
market the bulk of their output in mixed 
cars. Rye middlings are unchanged at 
$45@46 ton, Minneapolis. 

Wheat bran is quoted nominally by 
mills at $82@33.30 ton, in 100-lb Siebe, 
f.o.b. Minnea ; standard middlings, 
$34@35; red dog, $47@47.35. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 224, were in operation May 7: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mi 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one-half), A 
South, B, Anchor, Palisade, Phoenix and 
Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, B, F-and 
G mills. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 52 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 47,125 bbls, show that in the 
week ending May 4 they made 193,370 
bbls of flour, a t 211,655 in 1917. 
Fifty-two “outside” mills last week 
shipped 4,260 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 1,545 in 1917. 
OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 
The following table shows the amount of 
rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, graham 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending May 4, 1918, as reported five 
Minneapolis mills and 20 interior mille, in 


barrels: 

Rye Barley Corn G’ham Rice 
Mpls, ..... 26,297 24,423 16,983 3,160 4,431 
Interior ... 14,833 14,166 4,319 .... 





Totals... 40,100 38,589 21,302 
During week ending April 27, six Min- 
neapolis mills and 25 interior made the 


following amounts: 

Rye Barley Corn Gham Rice 
Mpls. ..... 36,496 24,072 22,571 3, v0 4, vent 
Interior ... 22,267 23,034 15,479 ... 


Totals... 58,762 47,106 38,050 
MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last w ted ae aye > 
a total increase over a a 
of 14,000 bus. At Minneapolis 4 
crease was 9,000 bus, and at uth 5,000. 
For the week ended Saturday, May 4, 





receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1918 1917 1916 1916 1914 

etooneite eseee 992 1,848 1,501 1,457 650 
Duluth ......... *14 *528 159 430 261 
Totals ........ 1,006 2,376 1,660 1,887 911 
Duluth, bonded... ... ... 3863 9 90 
Totals ..sscrce cee 2,023 1,896 1,001 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to May 4, 1918, 
were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 61,061 90,961 137,168 90,220 
Duluth ....... 716,864 20,100 91,250 66,050 





BIS .ss-s 77,925 111,061 228,418 146,270 
Duluth, WAG...  sscee 9,279 11,634 1,837 


Se, See 120,340 240,052 148,107 

*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on May 4, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
78 7,537 9,611 5,608 16,755 





Minneapolis. . 








Duluth ...... Renta *9,854 11,226 3,814 7,019 
Totals .... 239 17,388 20,887 9,422 23,774 
Duluth, b’d’d. ... «.... 1,928 69 892 
Totals . - 22,765 9,491 24,666 


*Includes Canadian. , 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN SHIPPERS MEET 


The regular monthly meeting of. the 
Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ Association 
was. held May 2. 


W. L. Oswald, of the seed reporting 
service of the United States — 
of Agriculture, outlined the emer 
activities of the department. He to a of 
the work done in connection with collect- 
ing and distributing seed grain through- 
out the Northwest. His department 
year has looked over and approved be- 
tween 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 bus of seed 
wheat. This should necessarily have a 
beneficial effect on the yield, because of 
the improved quality of the seed used. 
The department has also shipped about 
500,000 bus of seed oats and 75,000 bus 
of barley into needy districts in North 
Dakota, selling same to farmers at actual 
cost. 

The department is now buying and dis- 
tributing seed corn. Considerable surplus 
seed has been henaps in Nebraska, lowa 
and Illinois for distribution throughout 
the Northwest. A campaign has also been 
started by the department to hold the flax 
acreage in the Northwest up to normal. 
The outlook for the flax crop is not the 
best, because of the scarcity of good seed. 
The department, however, is > ype ar 
to find the necessary seed and get it to 
the farmer at cost. 


CLARX MILLING CO. ANNUAL 


The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Clarx Millin eee Minneapolis, 
was held today at the otel. 
Upwards of i100 s ders ange Hany 
Thomas L. Clark was re-elected _ 
dent, E. H. Olson er ident, 
Rogers secretary and K. Strathey 
poe amr John G. Sterling is sales- 


~— 
Om, former general manager of 
the company, and P. J. You for- 
mer aga Shag treasurer, have re- 
signed. Mr. expects later to re-enter 
the milling business on his own account. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The Minnesota Agricultural College will 
institute a short course in elevator ac- 
counting the week of July 15. 

F. W. Goldsmith, of New Haven, Conn., 
representative in New — for the 
W. J. Jennison Co., was in Minneapolis 
May 38. 

The mill at Odessa, Minn., is again run- 
ning. It is operated under the name of 
the Odessa Milling Co. by Fred Robinson 
and John Vogl. 

C. H. Bracklin, in —— of sales in 
Wisconsin and > gan for the 
Pillsbury Flour M oy is seriously ill 
in a Minneapolis hosp 

The at ei Co. baseball 
team defeated the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co, team in the first game of the season, 
May 4, by a score of 8 to 4. 

H, J. Manasse, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Werthan Bag Co., has enlisted 
as an apprentice seaman. He left May 
2 for the Great Lakes Training Station. 

J. J. Shepard, formerly with the Chase 
joo dng is now with Whitehead & Sayler, 

sales agents for the American 
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Marvel et mill, with headquarters at 
Fargo, N. D 

Thomas W. Frick, an employee of the 
Atlas Elevator Co., ays died 
April 29 while visitin cago. Mr. 
Frick was identified ch the grain trade 
here for many years. 

The goed Flour & Feed Co., of 
Omaha, Neb., has leased an office in the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. Roy 
P. Purchase, manager, will move here 
from Omaha about June 15. 

W. H. Lumsden, sales-manager of the 
Werthan Bag Co., St. Louis, is in Minne- 
apolis. He will probably remain here 
for several weeks until he finds a man to 
take charge of the local office. 

E. J. Kelly, formerly with the Updike 
Milling Co., Omaha, has formed a con- 
nection with the Century Milling Co., of 
Minneapolis. He is now making a trip’ for 
the company through the central states. 

S. A, Eddy, recently general agent for 
the Milwaukee road at Pittsburgh, has 
been made trainmaster of the Superior 
division of the Milwaukee, with uar- 
ters at Green Bay, Wis. Mr. Eddy was 
for several P gee flour and grain solicitor 
for the road at Minneapolis. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
6,855 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day re ted the consumption approxi- 
mately of 10,900 patent hoops and 10,900 
wire hoops. For the week ending Satur- 


‘ day, flour barrel stock was unloaded by 


three Minneapolis shops as follows: elm 
staves, 5 cars. 

The jute bagging situation is such that 
concern is expressed by some as to future 
supplies. While prices have advanced to 
an abnormally high level, yet it is felt 
that, should the war continue another year 
or two, present values might then appear 
low. For this reason, it is repo: that 
some large users of burlaps have already 
contracted for bags for delivery as far 
ahead as June, 1919. 

The Minneapolis office of the Milling 
Division is in receipt of a wire from the 
headquarters of the Food Administration 
that it will not be neces: wf for millers 
to make report MD-1 for April. 
New forms are being designed to take the 
place of this form MD-1080-C and will be 
distributed shortly. Mills, however, 
should continue to keep their records in 
such shape as will enable them to fill out 
and promptly return the new forms when 
received. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. on May | 
moved its Minneapolis office to 707-711 
Metropolitan Life Building. 

The Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 
has awarded a contract to James Pye, 
Minneapolis representative of the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., for the necessary 
poner ng Mg increase the capacity of its 
mill 250 bbls daily. 

C. H. Mohr, who is ~ agg her: the 
rp age F hips Mi err) 
Mont. made necessary chan 
his plant to enable him to Rmeitacture 
rice flour. Mr. Mohr was formerly a mi! 
machinery salesman in Minneapo! 

Word has been received from Little 
Rock, Ark., of the death of Harry Crit- 
tenden there. Mr. Crittenden for many 
years was connected with the mill m:- 
chinery business in Minneapolis, being «t 
one time with the Willford Mfg. Co. He 
was 58 years of age, and is survived by 
his widow and one son. 

The Bast-Fogarty Milling Co. is put- 
ting the finishing touches on its 1,400-b)! 

mill at Des Moines, Iowa. It has in- 
stalled a Morris grain drier. The receiv- 


ing department is completed, and the com- 
pany expects to handle a lot of corn for 
outside Trade. 


Some of the sal nt 
for the mill has not yet been delivered, 
and it is a question as to when it can begin 
grinding. 
CEREALS AND FEED 

Corn gluten feed is quoted at $52.38 pcr 
ton, in 100-Ib jute bags, 1.0.0, Miniic 
apolis. 

Mill and elevator screenings are .'- 
changed, but buckwheat epuatings are $5 
ton lower. 

Demand for mill oats has fallen off, «7d 
yf are very slow at 50@62c bu, bulk, 

Minneapolis. 

A. M. Fish, Minneapolis feed jobber, 
who has been in California all winter, is 
expected home next week. 
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ALL FLOUR FOR THE NATION 


Mills in the Southwest were this week 
notified by the Food Administration that 
the percentage of their output required 
for army use and for exportation had 
again been increased, this time from 40 
to 50 per cent. Offers for May shipment 
are required to be on the latter basis, and 
it is intimated that this minimum require- 
ment is likely to be increased further on 
purchases for June. 

As a matter of fact, the entage 
basis of flour required from mills is pure- 
ly theoretical. In actual practice, sub- 
stantially all of the current mill output 
is being taken by the Food Administra- 
tion, and it appears certain that with ‘the 
passage of another four weeks eve 
pound of wheat currently available w 
be ground into “government flour,” and 
domestic buyers, so far as southwestern 
flour production is concerned, will have to 
depend upon whatever meager stocks they 
may have, 

This situation is now so clear to millers 
that many, probably a majority, of them 
have abandoned any serious attempt to 
care for their trade, and have proffered 
their entire production to the Food Ad- 
ministration. Those which have not al- 
ready done this are in much the same 
position as if they had, for all wheat 
available is being sent to those mills hav- 
ing army or export orders; those having 
no such orders are standing idle until they 
receive their next allotment of govern- 
ment purehases. 

\ further factor in the present situa- 
tion is that the Food Administration— 
Milling Division and Grain Corporation— 
is being compelled to a considerable de- 
gree to disregard the wheat allotment 
“rights” of mills and to direct the flow of 
wheat to those mills best available and 
from which the product can be most ex- 
peditiously handled to seaboard. This 
action is being taken only under com- 
pulsion and to the least possible extent, but 
it has been found quite impossible evenly 
to halanee the wheat distribution while the 
amount available is so small and supplies 
so widely scattered. 

In spite of these conditions, there is 
absolutely no complaint among millers. All 
of them, simply accepting conditions as 
they exist, have virtually turned their 
facilities over to the Food Administration 
and now stand in line awaiting directions 
fron Administration authorities. 

It is proper to admit that, while thus 
standing in line ready to obey orders, 
every one of them has his eye on the 
wheatfields, which, green and waving in 
the May sunshine, promise a bumper Hing 
vest and better times ahead. 





THE DOMESTIC TRADE SITUATION 
Millers are distributing the limited 
quantities of flour available for domestic 
trade as fairly as possible among their 
customers, and adhering closely to the 
Prices that prevailed when were op- 
eraling their plants on a much more ex- 
tensive scale. Numerous mills, however, 
are practically out of business until new- 
crop wheat is available, and therefore can 
add nothing to the small volume of flour 
now going into domestic consumption. 
Locally, four mills were idle throughout 
the week, while the total production of 
all mills, 11,700 bbls, doubtless establishes 
4 hew record for minimum flour produc- 
tion in this market. 
_ Regulation 100 per cent flour, in bulk, 
Is quoted local mills at $9.70@10 bbl, 
with limited quantities of western prod- 


uct arriving on this market at $11@11.25, 





in sacks. Brokers are booking isolated 
car lots from interior southwestern mills, 
though the volume of this business is al- 
most nothing. There are rumors that the 
eastern markets are not urgently in need 
of flour, which rumors are contradicted 
by eastern buyers, one or more of whom 
it Kansas City almost daily, searchin 

for needed supp ies. Perhaps the dea 
of flour will felt a few weeks from 
now, but at present it appears that the 
consuming trade is getting along better 
than was anticipated. 


SUBSTITUTE DEMAND REMAINS SLOW 


Notwithstanding the scant offerings of 
wheat flour, there is but little evidence of 
revived interest in the substitute products. 
Corn flour, which doubtless occupies a 
front rank position in the favor of the 
tradg, is quoted’ at $5.25@5.35 
for white, and $5@5.10 for yellow, in 
cotton ¥%’s. White pearl meal, in cotton, 
is quoted at $4.25@4.60 per 100 Ibs, and 

ow pearl at $4:10@4.30. 

Barley flour meets with a poor inquiry, 
a wide range of prices being reported. A 
reasonable range, perhaps, would be $10.50 
@l11 bbl, in cotton; 4%-bbl sacks. Resales 
formerly were well below mill quotations, 
but this week it is claimed that mills are 
quoting as low figures as resellers. 

Rye flour is in less demand at some- 
what reduced figures. Mills are offering 
at $12.75 bbl, in cotton, and resales are 
reported down to $12. 

No business in rice flour is reported, the 
relatively high price offsetting the pref- 
erence generally shown this product in 
comparison with other substitutes. Nom- 
inal quotations range $9.25@9.75 per 100- 
Ib sack. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here: shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ........eseee00% 11,70 14 
Last week .......-seeeeees 27,900 33 
VORP. AED occ Sc cevies vp cbces 61,300 86 
Two years AGO ......-eee0s 41,300 58 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 69 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 296,520 125,232 42 
Last week ....... 298,170 131,941 44 
Year ago ........ 294,720 226,805 76 
Two years ago... 248,520 147,871 59 


' Export ay per by reporting mills 
were 6,244 bbls this week, 8,736 last week, 
15,357 a year ago and 9,816 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 27 report domes- 
tic business good, 21 fair, and 13 slow and 
quiet. 

THE MILLFEED MARKET 

The output of millfeed was further re- 
duced this week as more mills became idle, 
and the volume of business in bran and 
shorts is small. Mills report a good de- 
mand, but usually an absence of urgent 
calls, the pasturage now available render- 
ing owners of live stock more independent 
of the milled feeds than was the case dur- 
ing the winter months. Somewhat ter 
appreciation of the value of corn bran is 
reported locally through the Southwest, 


- though the market for this feed remains 


in a considerably demoralized state, with 
quotations around $1.40@1.50 per 100-Ib 
sack 


Wheat bran, priced in accordance with 
the milling regulations, is quoted by local 
mills at $1.60@1.65 per 100-Ib sack, brown 
shorts at $1.70@1.75, and gray shorts at 
$2.05@2.10. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


The weather that has prevailed over 
the Southwest this week is precisely suited 
to the needs of the wheat. Little or no 


per 100 Ibs. 
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precipitation is reported, the full effect 
of daily sunshine and seasonable tempera- 
ture being reflected in the rapid growth 
of the wheat plants. Eighty degrees 
above zero were registered at points in 
northwestern Kansas where freezing 
weather was experienced only a few nights 
ago. Visiting millers and grain dealers 
from many southwestern localities 
brought in only the most cheerful reports 
on conditions. Ample moisture is in the 
soil to carry the wheat well along toward 
the middle of the month. With a continu- 
ation of favorable weather, some record 
yields may be expected in the eastern and 
central portions of the wheat territory. 

The planting of spring crops is pro- 
gressing rapidly under the influence of 
warmer weather and sunshine, and a 
liberal acreage of oats, corn, Kafir and 
milo may be expected. 


CONSOLIDATED COMPANY EXPANDS 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, ownings and operating flour 
mills at that town and at Winfield and 
Caldwell, Kansas, this week purchased the 
plant of the Empire Milling Co., Newton, 
for several years owned by a company 
controlled by H. W. Johantgen, president 
of the Linsborg (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. The mill has a capacity of 600 
bbls, and is well equipped with grain and 
flour storage facilities, including a con- 
crete tank elevator recently built. 

The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. was 
organized last winter to take over the 
Hutchinson Flour Mills Co., the Border 
Queen & Elevator Co., Caldwell, and the 
Winfield Flour Mills Co., all of which 
were owned by L. B. Young and J. W., 
F. F. and R. L. Burns, all of Hutchinson. 
With the addition of the property now 
acquired, the company will have a total 
capacity of 3,300 bbls. Headquarters will 
continue at Hutchinson, and all sales be 
made from there save local business nor- 
mally tributary to each plant. Fred F. 
Burns, now in charge of the mill at Win- 
field, will be general manager. 


DEATH OF MRS. JAMES C. LYSLE 


Mrs. James C. Lysle, mother of E. D. 
Lysle, president of the J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, and widow of 
the founder of that company, died Thurs- 
day at her home in Leavenworth, follow- 
ing a fortnight’s illness. Mrs. Lysle was 
81 years old, and was noted for her char- 
itable work and liberal financial support 
given the public institutions of her city. 
The funeral will be held Sunday after- 
noon. 

CHARLES A. GREENLEE TO FRANCE 


Charles A. Greenlee, secretary of the 
Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, left yesterday for New York, 
from where he expects to sail within a 
week or 10 days for France to join the 
Y.M.C.A. war organization. Mr. Green- 
lee has not yet been advised as to where 
he will be assigned for service or the 
character of his duties, but has volun- 
teered to serve for a minimum of one 

ear. His rmanent address, while in 

rance, will be 12 Rue d’Aguesseau, 
Paris. During Mr. Greenlee’s absence his 
duties as sales and assistant manager of 
the Kelly company will be handled by 
Arthur S. Cain, who has. for two years 
been his assistant. 

Walter H. Hastings, for several years 
connected with the grain trade at Hutch- 
inson and Wichita, Kansas, is another vol- 
unteer for Y.M.C.A. service, and expects 
to sail for France with Mr. Greenlee. . 


MR. EDMONDS JOINS TANK CORPS 


C. E. Edmonds, manager of the Pratt 
(Kansas) Mills of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., enlisted this week in the tank corps 
of the National army, reporting May 3 at 
Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis. From there 
he will proceed to Gettysburg, Pa., and at 
an early date will leave for Europe, where 
he will receive training with British tanks. 
Mr. Edmonds entered the employ of the 
Pratt Mills four years ago as sales-man- 
ager, being promoted to manager of the 
company last August. His successor has 
not yet been announced. 


R. J. ANDERSON TO THE NATIONAL SERVICE 


Roy J. Anderson, sales-manager of the 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla., resigned this week to enter mili- 
tary service in the National army. Mr. 
Anderson entered the employ of the Ma- 
ney brothers as a bookkeeper, upon finish- 
ing school at Omaha six years ago. Later 
he became grain buyer at Thomas, Okla., 
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finally devoting his attention to traffic 
work. Four years ago he came to the 
Canadian mill at El Reno as traffic man- 
ager, and two years became assistant 
manager under H. Dittmer, in charge of - 
sales. With Mr. Anderson’s departure 
the ninth star has been added to the 
service flag of the El Reno company. 


NEW MILL AT LIBERAL, KANSAS 


The C. M. Light Grain Co., of Liberal, 
Kansas, which operates a number of ele- 
vators in southwestern Kansas, Oklahoma 
and New Mexico, is building a 300-bbl 
flour mill at Liberal. Rapid progress is 
being made on the concrete work, and the 
plant will be pushed to completion as fast 
as possible. Electric power will be used. 


NOTES 


C. E. Paxton and others have organ- 
ized the Consumers’ Mill & Elevator Co., 
to operate a 50-bbl self-contained flour 
mill and feed mill now under construction 
at Belle Plaine, Kansas. 


C. L. Chase, sales-manager of the Lee- 
Warren Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, who 
was in town this week, brought in a very 
optimistic report on wheat crop conditions 
in his section of the state. 


John Kroutil, of the Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Grain Co., in town this week, re- 
ported a very promising outlook for new 
wheat over a good part of the important 
producing counties of his state. 


The Whiteley Milling Co., Kenesaw, 
Neb., whose mill was partially destroyed 
by fire, the night of April 8, has ordered 
new machinery equipment and is repair- 
ing the plant, which it expects again to 
have in operation about June 1. 

J. D. Halliwell, in charge of state food 
administrators for the United States 
Food Administration, and E. F. Cullen, 
both of Washington, D. C., visited Kansas 
City this week and also appeared with A. 
J. Hunt, southwestern Milling Division 
chairman, at a conference held in Wichita, 
Kansas. 


George F. Huber, president of the 
Huber Baking Co., Wilmington, Del., 
spent part of the week in Kansas City 
calling on millers and flour brokers, and 
will visit interior Kansas mills before re- 
turning to the East. The problem of 
securing flour supplies is becoming a seri- 
ous one among bakers, he stated. 

The annual meeting of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held 
in Topeka, May 28-29. Julius H. Barnes 
and D. F. Piazzek, of the United States 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
and Professor L. A. Fitz, in charge of 
the department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, are 
among those who will address the grain 
men. 

George Scoular, Superior Neb., presi- 
dent of the Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., of 
Kansas ng who was on the local grain 
exchange this week, predicted that Ne- 
braska will raise a record wheat crop 
this year. The winter wheat acreage is 
large, he said, and the loss due to drouth 
will be more than overcome by the plant- 
ing of an unusually ae acreage of 
spring wheat north of the Platte River. 


The Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, has completed the purchase of a 
line of 25 elevators located on various 
railroads in the best wheat-producing sec- 
tions of Kansas and Oklahoma. With 
storage facilities at its mills for about 
1,250,000 bus of grain, the company is 
now unusually w uipped for main- 
taining, under normal conditions, ade- 
quate wheat reserves. It is probable that 
a separate corporation shortly be 
formed to take over the company’s grain- 
handling interests, of which J. R. Harold, 
of Wichita, is in charge. 

Arthur G, Evans, formerly a member 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade and 
more recently in the employ of the Kan- 
sas City office of the Grain Corporation, 
has joined the tank corps of the National 
army. D. L. Hunter, for several years 
with the Orthwein Matchette Co. and 
Jack Price, travelling representative of 
the E. D. Fisher Commission Co., also 
were successful applicants for service in 
this branch of the service, while the ap- 

lications of several other members of the 
local grain trade are pending. Board of 
Trade members subscribed more than 
$200 as a tobacco fund for the young men 
to administer. 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Saturday, May 
4, was estimated at 8,250 bbls, or 20 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 16,250, 
or 56 per cent, last w 25,500, or 95 per 
cent, in 1917, and 17,500, or 58 per cent, 
in 1916. 

One mill has been idle, owing to a break- 
down, and another is operating on what 
would be about two days’ run a week. 
Barley and rye flour are the chief prod- 
ucts Robes manufactured by local mills. 
A strong effort is being made to bring 
flour into Chicago, and four or five of the 
larger jobbers, who have aided in sup- 
plying the bakers with mill products dur- 
ing trying times, have been induced by the 
food administration to continue their ef- 
forts, as they are in a better position to 
locate flour than are the bakers. 

The food administration likewise is 
paying considerable attention of late to 
the wants of the bakers, realizing that the 
public must have bread and bakery prod- 
ucts. The housewife appears to be more 
anxious to purchase of the bakers than to 
produce the goods herself. 

Substitute prices are fairly steady, al- 
though barley flour is far too plentiful 
and bakers are not using it as they should, 
according to the food administration. 
There is a considerable quantity of this 
flour in Chicago, some of it of very poor 
quality. It is very.slow of sale east of 
here. Those who have tried to dispose of 
their former purchases, even at a decided 
loss, claim that they cannot do so in mar- 
kets like New York, Washington, Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. 

A good deal of juggling has been done 
with corn meal and corn flour that are 
out of condition. Two or three local con- 
cerns have had more than they could use 
or dispose of, and have mailed samples in 
various directions. Some of the meal that 
has arrived here was so badly out of con- 
dition that it was sold for hog feed. 

There seems to be an over-production 
of rye flour. Stocks of this commodity 
are quite heavy here, and resales are be- 
ing made at fully $1.50 bbl under what 
the Wisconsin mills are asking. In a 
weekly report from the secretary of the 
state association, white patent rye flour 
was quoted by a number of mills as low 
as $12.40 and as high as $14.20 in 100-lb 
jute or cotton, f.o.b. Chicago. Local 
sales have been made at $11.65@12 for 
straight grades in jutes. The mills claim 
that the price of rye flour has advanced 
about 30c bbl since the middle of last 
month. 

MILLFEED 


The ery | of millfeed offered by 
Chicago mills is very low, and held very 
high. Spring wheat bran is quoted at 
$34.25; middli gs $36.25. Barley feed 
can be had at almost any price from $28 
up, 9» vagag rye feed is $47 ton in 100-lb 
sac 


RECORD ON FLOUR SALES 


In this department, three weeks ago, 
appeared an article to the effect that, 
ugh the food administration of this 
state, a new method of selling flour, with 
a complete record of each transaction, 
would e effective April 15, and all 
sales of wheat flour must be reported to 
the administration, Harry A. Wheeler, 
chairman, in order that there may be a 
fair distribution of flour, and thorough 
information may be had as to the amounts 
and to whom the flour is sold. 

The selling of wheat flour in this way, 
with a full record of each transaction, is 
the first plan of this sort adopted by any 
state food administration, but owing to 


the enormous amount of! work involved, a 
charge of 4c bbl has been decided upon 
and will be included in the sale price, and 
so reported to the administration. 

Several letters have been received by 
the administration from millers who have 
read the article in question, pm vs ing if 
they would be assessed against wheat flour 
sold in the state of Illinois by jobbers and 
wholesalers. , 

R. Lenfestey, chairman of the flour de- 
partment of the administration, stated 
early in the week that the facts in the 
case are that 4c bbl is not to be charged 
into the price of wheat flour sold by mill- 
ers either in the state, or in other states 
when shipped into this state. It is to be 
charged only by jobbers and wholesalers 
selling wheat flour in the state, and need 
not be considered by mills. 


WEITZMAN-TIPP COMPANY DISSOLVED 


The copartnership that has existed be- 
tween L. J. Weitzman and M. Tipp, 
known as the Weitzman-Tipp Co., flour 
merchants, Chicago, has been dissolved. 
Both will continue inthe flour business, 
but will operate separately. Mr. Weitz- 
man will have offices in suite 609-611 Mer- 
chants’ Loan & Trust Building, and will 
operate under the name of the Weitzman 
Flour Co. Mr. Tipp will continue his 
office in suite 1225-26 Webster Building, 
under the name of the M. Tipp Co. Their 
business is now being closed, and they will 
begin operations on their own accounts 
probably within the next week or 10 days. 


HOARDED WHEAT UNCOVERED 


Through the 48-hour drive just com- 
pleted by the 900 township and 102 coun 
food administrators in this state, it is 
claimed that more than 500,000 bus of 
hoarded wheat have been rounded up and 
placed on the market. Farmers in the 
southern section of the state were found 
to be holding nearly 350,000 bus, while the 
remainder was located in the central and 
northern sections. 

The action was taken through instruc- 
tions from the state food administration, 
Harry A. Wheeler, chairman. In several 
cases, the township administrators found 
farmers with German names who had re- 
fused to dispose of their wheat at gov- 
ernment prices. Threats of commandeer- 
ing the grain were necessary to bring 
results, 


MUCH DEFECTIVE SEED CORN 


The state council of national defense 
for Illinois is actively at work through the 
seed corn department in securing seed for 
the farmers of this state. It has pur- 
chased 115,000 bus, the greater part of 
which has been tested by experts. Corn 
that looked all right has found to be 
deficient in germinating properties, the 
germ having been killed by mold. Much 
of the corn tendered by seed men has 
been found defective. 

Arrangements have been made to have 
seed corn at various stations throughout 
the state convenient for farmers. It is 
being bought by the corn administra- 
tor at $6@7 bu, and sold at up to $10, 
depending upon germinating tests. 


NOTES 


The embargo on grain shipments east 
of the Ohio-Pennsylvania state line was 
removed May 1. 

Among out-of-town visitors in Chicago 
this week were F. O. Shane, of Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadelphia, and C. 
B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

Local mills were given two-thirds of a 
car of wheat by the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation last week, which has 
discovered 500,000 bus of wheat in in- 
terior elevators and farmers’ hands, most- 
ly in southern Illinois. 

Charles H. Emmerson, who is — 
by the Milling Division of the F. - 


ministration in visiting the mills in this 


division, spent a part of last week at head- - 


quarters. Mr. Emmerson is a valuable 
man for the work he is doing, owing to 
his long experience in millbuilding. 

R. E. York, Portage, Wis., who was at 
the head of I. W. York & Co., leading rye 
millers for many years and whose mill 
was sold a few weeks ago to the Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., was in Chicago late 
in the week. Mr. York and his brother 
are handling flour and feed as jobbers. 

Some very important changes are being 
made in and around the plant of the Star 
& Crescent Milling Co., South Chicago. 
A new concrete dock, 350 feet long, is 
being installed along the slip, and an 
eight-foot wire fence with concrete posts 
is being built around the entire mill and 
elevator. 

The trade has not been disturbed by re- 
ports of two cargoes of Argentine corn 
arriving in New York of late for the Corn 
Products Co. It was bought before the 
embargo on imports was put on by Presi- 
dent Wilson, is to be used for manufac- 
turing purposes, and is in better condition 
to keep than the domestic grain. 

Sigmund Steeg, millers’ agent, has re- 
turned from the East. He states that he 
found the supply of wheat flour in Phila- 
delphia and other points more plentiful 
than in Chicago. Corn flour is the leading 
substitute in the East, and buyers were 
paying at that time nominally $12.50 per 
200 Ibs, New York basis, in sacks. 

The milling demand for barley has 
<a to insignificant proportions, 
while maltsters are the best buyers. The 
action of the market of late has been most 
unsatisfactory, prices moving up and 
down sharply. There were 466 cars of 
barley received here last month, against 
860 last year. Receipts of rye were 219 
cars, against 214. 

Board of Trade directors have changed 
regulations regarding cash bids. All bids 
for cash grain to arrive, issued by solici- 
tors and a of branch offices, must 
be with the full knowledge and consent in 
each instance of the home office, and the 
acts of such solicitors and managers shall 
in all instances be upon the responsibility 
of their employers. 

The car situation is much improved. A 
majority of the largest western railroads 
have more available boxcars than at any 
time within eight months. The Santa Fe 
has a surplus, and turned over 1,700 a 
week ago to the Burlington, the Missouri 
Pacific and the Union Pacific. Many of 
the cars are to go to the north Pacific 
Coast for grain and lumber. 

An average differential in the price 
asked between bulk, wood and various 
sacks, of the Chicago trade, is as follows: 
wood, 70c bbl; jute, 50c; second-hand 
jute, 45c; 98-lb cotton, 57c; 49-lb cotton, 
76c; 241-lb cotton, 93c; 12%,-lb cotton, 
$1.20; 491,-lb paper, 27c; 241,-lb paper, 
35c; 121,-lb paper, 45c; bran sacks, 100 
Ibs, $5.90 per ton; middlings, $5.70 per 
ton. 

Grain receipts for April were 10,590 
cars, the largest in over six years, with the 
exception of 1916, when they were 12,620 
cars. Only 161 cars of wheat were re- 
ceived, the lightest in a great many years; 
last year there were 1,493. Corn receipts 
of 5,246 cars were unusually large, and 
compared with 2,824 last year. The run 
of oats was 4,498 cars, or 313 more than 
last year and the largest in over six years. 


Grading of corn in April was unusually 
low. Of the 5,246 cars received here, 
2,405 were sample grade. There were 18 
cars of No. 1 yellow, 119 of No. 2 yellow, 
86 of No. 2 white and 65 of No, 2 mixed. 
Comparatively little of the grain graded 
better than No. 4. Last year, out of the 
2,824 cars received only 34 were sample 
grade. In 1916, when the corn crop was 
poor, there were 287 cars of sample grade 
out of a total of 2,901 of all grades. 


There are many reports current that 
brokers are having less trouble in obtain- 
ing flour than are bakers and other buyers, 
so it is announced in a bulletin issued by 
the Milling Division of the Food Admin- 
istration on Tuesday. All mills in this 
division are advised that resales within the 
trade or sales of flour in new channels, or 
in increasing amounts, through old chan- 
nels, which tend to enhance the price to the 
consumer will be viewed as a violation of 


the license lations and will subject 
the mill o ing agent to a revocation 
of license. 
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WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxkee, Wis., May 4.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 
10,100, representing 76 per cent of capac- 
ity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 10,560, or 80 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with a capacity of 12,000 
turned out 12,000, or 100 per cent. The 
rye flour output for the week was 3,900 
bbls, compared with 4,500 last week. 

There is very little change in the flour 
situation. Mills are operating fairly well. 
All have an accumulation of orders, and 
will probably operate about three-quarters 
time for the next week, before changing 
to rye. Prices were unchanged, mills 
quoting 100 per cent at $10.35@10.55, cot- 
ton. Some outside mills were quoting 
$10.15@10.25. 

The demand for rye flour was only fair. 
Mills however have liberal orders booked, 
and expect to operate full time if milling 
rye is secured. Offerings to arrive have 
been fair this week, and millers have been 
buying. Pure is quoted at $12.80@13.25, 
and dark patent at $12@12.40, cotton. 

Jobbers report a good demand for 
southwestern patent from bakers, but 
offerings are bee light. All have flour 
bought from southwestern mills, but ship- 
ments are slow. 

Barley flour was quiet. Most buyers 
have fair supplies on hand, and mills re- 
port trade light with the bakery and gro- 
cery trade. Prices lower, and were quoted 
at $10.50@11.50, cotton. 

There-was a good demand for corn flour, 
and mills are operating to capacity. In- 
quiry was from all sections, and 
mills are well sold ahead. There was a 
good demand for export, and mills made 
liberal sales this week. Prices were steady 
on the basis of $10.50 in cotton. Demand 
was for corn meal, and mills sold 
considerable. Prices were firm at $5.25 
per 100 lbs, cotton. 

Demand continues brisk for wheat 
feeds, but offerings are light. Local mills 
have nothing to offer. Shippers receive 
an occasional car from the Northwest. 
They have considerable coming from mills, 
but are unable to obtain shipment. There 
was an improvement in the demand for 
rye feed, and shippers are holding firm at 
$50 ton. Barley feed was slow, and 
offered at $380@33, according to the qual- 
ity. Hominy feed was dull and neglected, 
and continues to decline. Buyers have 
dropped out of the market. The state 
trade continues good in mixed cars. De- 
mand for screenings was poor, only the 
very choice being salable. 


NOTES 


B. Degentesh, president of the B. Deg- 
entesh Grain Co., Milwaukee, is dead, 
aged 63. 

O. F. Headstrean, Mauston, contem- 
plates building a flour and feed mill at 
Rib Lake. 

A. A. Huber & Son, Darien, have taken 
possession of the flour and feed business 
conducted by Johnson & De Long. 

Fred Milbrath, senior member of Fred 
Milbrath & Sons, retail flour and feed 
dealers, died this week of pneumonia. 

The Columbia Mills, Portage, are coin- 
pleting a new fireproof warehouse, 45x17, 
to be used principally for flour storage. 

The Columbus (Wis.) Milling Co. las 
been purchased from Myron G. Udley, by 
George Fick and L. J. Lange. Possession 
will be taken at once. 

A slight fire occurred in the five-story 
brick main building of the Charles \. 
Krause Milling Co. early this week, but 
operation was interrupted but a short 
time. 

The Grand Rapids (Wis.) Milling “0. 
is applying its entire output for the month 
of May to an order from the British gov- 
ernment. The mill will run on bar'cy 
flour exclusively during that period. 

The flour production of the Milwauce 
mills for the month of April was 16.360 
bbls, compared with 17,790 in March and 
43,600 in April, 1917. Rye flour produc- 
tion, 30,500 Tble, compared with 33,720 in 
April and nothing last year. 

The Stoughton (Wis.) Roller Mills «re 
now = wheat flour. in the new mill 
just install Demand is such that the 
mill is kept in operation night and day. 
Farmers have been bringing their wheat 
to be ground from a distance of 25 miles 
in automohiles. 

H. N. Wiison. 
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The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
May 4 was 10,200, or 21 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 10,650, or 28 per 
cent, last week, 20,700, or 43 per cent, a 
year ago, 22,200, or 46 per cent, two years 
ago, and 21,200, or 44 per cent, three years 
ago. 

; THE GENERAL SITUATION 

The milling business was without spe- 
cial feature this week. The movement of 
wheat has shown some improvement, and 
probably would have been greater but for 
the fact that farmers are busy with field- 
work which cannot be delayed. However, 
some mills are still experiencing difficulty 
in getting all the wheat to which they are 
entitled, and it rather looks as if they 
would not be able to grind their full 
allotment before the new crop. 

Perhaps the most impressive thing in 
connection with the milling business at 
the moment is the accumulating evidence 
of the remarkable decrease which has 
taken place in the consumption of wheat 
products. This has found reflection in 
the diminished inquiry and demand for 
flour, in spite of largely curtailed output, 
a considerable portion of which is being 
supplied to the government. 

Millers stand ready to give the govern- 
ment their entire output if necessary. The 
number of small country mills which are 
grinding flour for the government is 
notable, some of them for the first time, 
and they like the business. One of them 
writes: “Our government treats the mill- 
er better than other buyers of flour. It 
pays one miller more than another if it 
costs him more to manufacture his flour. 
Where is the jobber who will do that?” 


FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

The situation in regard to barley flour 
has not materially improved, in spite of 
the claims of mills that, if barley is prop- 
erly cleaned and milled in a clean mill 
without attempt to make too long a flour, 
it should keep without —_——_ 

It is suspected that the reputation and 
standing of barley flour was injured in the 
early days of its milling by some mills 
making too long a flour, going in for 
yields and trying to get a barrel of flour 
from too little barley. This flour was dark 
in color, giving an unpleasant taste to 
bread, and helped to bring the flour into 
disfavor with the bakery trade. The mills 
making higher grades suffered undeserv- 
edly as a result of this practice. 

It should be said, in extenuation, that 
the milling of barley for flour was new, 
millers were without previous experience 
to guide them, anticipated a tremendous 
demand, threatening shortly to exhaust 
the crop, and quite naturally attempted 
to approximate yields from wheat. The 
reaction was quick, sudden and unexpect- 
ed; it left many millers with equipment 
installed and a diminishing demand; 
buyers with contracts or stocks on hand 
difficult to move, in danger of spoilage, 
and prices constantly shrinking. 

Such has been the situation as reflected 
in this territory. It has been an em- 
barrassing one. It is now a live question 
—and an anxious one—with some buyers 
whether barley flour can come back in 
price and favor before new-wheat flour is 
available. 

Some dealers who have wheat flour have 
tried the expedient of requiring the trade 
to take a certain amount of barley flour 
with each sale of wheat flour. Millers have 
likewise had recourse to this expedient. 


CORN FLOUR 
From the maze of new experiences with 
Substitutes, corn. flour has issued trium- 


hant. It is one substitute which has not 
na yr gpirerents has made good in 
a large and substantial way, indicating 
that perhaps it has come to stay. Some 
millers are making plans to add corn flour 
permanently to their output, even after 
the war. Many large bakers say frankly 
that they shall always use more or less 
corn flour, and that they have learned 
many things in these days of new devices 
and formulas which they never knew be- 
fore—in fact never suspected. 

Rice flour is another substitute which 
has been well received, in spite of its high 
price. The only trouble has been in get- 
ting enough of it. 


THE GROWING WHEAT 


The weather this week has been cool, 
but not unfavorable to wheat. There 
has been much rain the last two weeks, 
which has been of much benefit to wheat. 
While some fields in Ohio are patchy and 
uneven, showing a rather thin stand in 
spots, and a few have been plowed ups 
yet the general condition averages well, 
and the outlook for the crop is better than 
an average. There is nothing yet to show 
that the estimated crop of 42,000,000 bus 
for the state by the state crop report can- 
not be realized. 

The condition in Indiana is almost per- 
fect, and the estimated crop for the state 


has been placed unofficially as high as 
60,000,000 bus. ‘This seems high, but it 
may be a possibility, should favorable 


conditions continue until harvest. 
Michigan has been showing up rather 
bad. There are numerous reports of bad 
condition, and the state report, just is- 
sued, indicates not better than two-thirds 
of an average crop for the state. A 
many wheatfields in Michigan have been 
plowed up, but steps have been taken to 
worn farmers against too early an un- 
favorable decision. Under the circum- 
stances prevailing, they are being ap- 
pealed to, to save every fieli! showing the 
slightest promise of a crop worth raising. 


CHARGED WITH REBATING 


The Ferger Grain Co., Cincinnati, has 
been charged with violation of the Elkins 
act in connection with alleged solicitation 
and acceptance of rebates.on grain ship- 
ments, according to an indictment re- 
turned in the United States district court 
by the federal grand jury. 

The indictment contains 20 counts. In 
10 it was charged the defendant “beat” 
the rate by filing claims with the railroads 
for elevation through its elevator at Cin- 
cinnati, when in fact the grain was not 
elevated. One count charges rebates were 
secured by filing two elevator claims for 
the same car. 

The remaining nine counts charge that 
rebates were obtained on eight shipments 
of grain and one of hay, by representing 
these shipments had passed through its 
transit house in Cincinnati and were en- 
titled to through transit rates, when in 
fact they had not passed through the tran- 
sit house and were subject to the local 
rates, which are higher. Under the Elkins 
law, persons or concerns convicted are 
subject to a minimum fine of $1,000, and 
maxirium of $20,000, on each count. 


NOTES 

The Paducah (Ky.) Grain & Elevator 
Co. suffered a fire loss of $25,000. 

The South Side Elevator Co., Vincennes, 
Ind., has filed a preliminary certificate of 
dissolution. 

Lee F. Graybill, manager the Warwick 
Co., Massillon, Ohio, was in Toledo May 
4 on the way to Chicago. 

The Letherman-Gehman Co., flour and 
feed jobbers, Canton, Ohio, has increased 
its capital stock to $125,000. 

The Haubstadt (Ind.) Milling Co. has 
been shut down by the government for 
failure to comply with food administra- 
tion regulations. 


The grain elevator at Watson, near 
Tiffin, Ohio, burned this week, with a loss 
estimated at $15,000. The fire started 
during the temporary absence of the man- 
ager. 

The Pine Village (Ind.) Grain Co. has 
been incorporated, with $26,100 capital, to 
buy and sell grain, seed and feed. The 
principals are James E. Morrison, Evert 
P. Finch, and Fred G. McBroom. 

Otto A. Knauss, son of J. L. Knauss, 
president Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, 
Ind., with which he was associated before 
enlisting, is a second lieutenant in the 
Ordnance department, U.S.R., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

State Food Administrator Croxton has 
ordered the Jackson Milling Co. and the 
Peters Milling Co., both of Jackson, Ohio, 
to pay $200 and $100, respectively, into 
the war funds of the Red Cross, Y.M.C.A. 
and Knights of Columbus, as a penalty 
for charging excessive prices for mill- 
feeds. . 

F. I. King, of C. A. King & Co., and 
Kenton Keilholtz, of Southworth & Co., 
grain, Toledo, were in New York this 
week to attend the conference of grain 
men. They report a most satisfactory 
meeting, and feel encouraged over the 
prospect for the grain trade and its ac- 
tivities on the new crop. 

William Gregory, of the Gregory-Jen- 
nison Co., Minneapolis, visited the Toledo 
Produce Exchange this week, after being 
away 30 years. He was formerly in busi- 
ness here as a trader, being associated 
with mills now out of business. He was 
motoring back to Minneapolis from Flor- 
ida, where he had spent three months. 

The price for government seed corn be- 
ing distributed from here throughout 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, has been in- 
creased to $5.15 per bu, shelled. The in- 
crease is necessary because the corn now 
coming must be obtained farther away at 
a higher freight rate. It is estimated that 
3,000 bus are still needed in the Toledo 
district. 

William Zang, who has been manager of 
the Central Division of the Food Admin- 
istration at Toledo, has resigned to re- 
sume his duties as secretary of the Mans- 
field (Ohio) Elevator Co. He was con- 
nected with the Goemann Grain Co., which 
operated the Mansfield plant, for a lon 
term of years, before going with the Food 
Administration. 

The Wathen Milling Co., Louisville, 
Ky., is about to build a flour and corn 
mill of 1,500 bbls capacity, to be com- 
pleted Sept. 1, at a cost of $250,000. The 
principals are R. E., J. B., Jr., and O. H. 
Wathen, constituting R. E. Wathen & Co., 
who formerly operated a distillery. The 
plant will be located on the old property, 
but will not be a conversion of the dis- 
tilling plant. 


CENTRAL STATES MILIS 


Eight mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 57,560 bbls, 
for the week ending May 4 made 16,128, 
or 28 per cent of capacity, compared with 
18,560, or 37 per cent, last week, by nine 
mills of 60,360 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: . 


OHIO 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 
National Milling Co., Toledo, 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 


MICHIGAN 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 





INDIANA 

Inpianapouis, Inp., May 4.—So slow 
has been some of the wheat allotment in 
coming to Indiana mills that many millers 
are wondering whether they will receive as 
much grain as they are entitled to before 
another crop appears. Unless the Grain 
Corporation makes provision for larger 
arrivals, the — crop will pass out of 
existence with millers not getting as large 
a portion of it as they were promised. 

Against this falling off in wheat re- 
ceipts there is a steady output of substi- 
tutes. The situation is merely that of 
everybody finding out that wheat flour is 
not to be had, and that substitutes must 
be purchased. While the federal require- 
ment provides for selling flour and these 
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substitutes on an equal basis, it was shown 
this week by Harvey Mullins, of the 
Acme-Evans Co., lodienagai ‘that the 
majority of the mills were selling consid- 
erably less flour than the other products. - 

During this week the hotels and restau- 
rants lined up more solidly to use sub- 
stitutes in greater quantities than hither- 
to. There being such a concerted effort to 
stimulate the use of these commodities, 
the demand should pick up soon. 

The output of Indianapolis flour mills 
for the week was 4,536 bbls, compared 
with 6,522 last week. 


WHEAT LOOKING FINE 


Reports from almost every section of 
Indiana this week indicate that the wheat 
crop is in excellent condition. Twice dur- 
ing the week, frost was reported, once 
near Evansville, in the “pocket” district, 
and later in some of the northern coun- 
ties; but it is thought that wheat was not 
harmed. The crop has had barely enough 
moisture, however, and a good rain would 
help materially. 


VANDALS VISIT MILL 


Tuesday night unknown persons broke 
into the Miller & Brickley mill and eleva- 
tor at Uniondale, and opened several bins 
containing wheat and oats. This resulted 
in upwards of 10,000 bus of wheat and 
oats mixing on the floor, and most of the 
grain was made unfit for use, because 
separation is next to impossible, it is stat- 
ed. The millers are trying to learn from 
the federal Food Administration how the 
grain can be separated, and the Indiana 
Millers’ Association is trying to solve the 
dilemma of the unfortunate mill. 


OVERLOADED WITH BARLEY FLOUR 


The question of selling barley flour to 
Indiana bakers has become rather an acute 
one. A great many millers stocked up on 
this article weeks ago, as bakers were ex- 
pected at that time to become good buyers. 
But the latter have refused to take the 
flour, and the situation was such as to 
warrant state headquarters in taking up 
the question with the Wheat Export Co., 
New York. This concern agrees to buy 
the barley flour under certain conditions. 

Secretary Riley announces that a meeting 
will be held in this city within a few days 
to consider the selling of this unpopular 
flour. In the meantime an effort is being 
made to find out what mills are stocked up 
with this product. Inasmuch as it is cer- 
tain that the price to be paid by the 
Wheat Export Co. will be less than the 
flour has cost the mills, an effort is being 
made to sell as much of it to the home 
trade as possible, and then report the re- 
maining surplus for the New York buyers. 

Barley flour has been a “joker” in In- 
diana this season. Many of the mills fail 
to understand why there is such discrimi- 
nation against it, and think that if sub- 
stitutes continue to be in use long, this 
article will yet come into its own. 


NOTES 


E. S. Goodrich, a grain dealer of Win- 
chester, and brother of the governor, has 
been elected president of the Randolph 
County Bank. : 

Millers and grain dealers here have the 
pa of a representative of the Grain 

tandardization Department coming to 
Indianapolis soon to help in presenting 
and explaining the new wheat grades. 

An effort is being made to ascertain the 
number of Indiana millers now in the 
service, but reports are coming in slowly. 
This week there had been only eight filed, 
showing 18 millers in ‘the war. An Honor 
Roll is to be made up of these men. 


During the week a number of Hoosiers 
went to New York to attend the meeting 
called by the Grain Corporation for the 
purpose of considering means of handling 
the 1918 grain crop. Indianapolis was rep- 
resented by Edgar H. Evans, Frank H. 
Witt, Harry Bingham, and Secretary 
Charles B. Riley, of the Indiana Millers’ 
Association. They returned Friday. 


The Indiana Millers’ Association is con- 
ducting a quiet canvass for more mem- 
bers, realizing that all millers in the state 
should be under the helpful protection of 
the association, at least during the war. 
This week these new members were re- 
ported: J. W. Hubbard, Monrovia; Earl 
Haun, 7 John H. Wright, Clin- 
ton; E. W. Boldt, Waynetown; Charles 
L. Mathieson, Evansville; Tell City Flour- 
ing Mills, Tell City; Hartz & Carey Mill- 
ing Co., Chrisney. J. M. Pearson. 
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The flour market is absolutely without 
feature. There have been lighter offer- 
ings, if anything, during the past week 
than for the several weeks preceding, and 
as the government is taking a larger per- 
centage of mill output during the present 
month, this will naturally further de- 
crease flour offerings. 

In a general way the trade seems fairly 
well supplied, but without doubt good 
lines of flour would find ready purchase 
among the large wholesale bread bakers 
if mills had anything like this to offer. 

The only thing of moment in this mar- 
ket is the large accumulation of corn 
meal, which seems steadily increasing. 
Buyers, being quite heavily overloaded 
with this and various other substitutes, 
are not inclined to purchase more. 

The great danger of this large amount 
of valuable foodstuff spoiling by reason 
of the approach of warmer weather is 
recognized, and the trade is being urged 
to use corn meal in place of other substi- 
tutes of better keeping qualities, but buy- 
ers are not inclined to purchase anything 
but the better grades of low moisture and 
oil content, with the result that the lower 
grades are remaining unsold, and it is 
these that it is feared will spoil if not 
used up soon. 

Quotations on spring and Kansas war 
quality flours were only nominal, and 
ranged around $10.70@11 for springs and 
$10.60@11.10 for Kansas, in jute, being 
practically unchanged. 

Rye flour, which is being strongly urged 
upon the baking trade to help out supplies 
of wheat flour, was only in fair demand, 
quotations being $13@14, in jute. 

Barley flour is still in about the same 
position as it has been for the last month. 
There are good stocks on hand, some of 
which were bought at $3@4 bbl over the 
present levels, but buyers are not inter- 
ested in ronseragengs 2 The general range 
was $10.25@10.50 bbl, jute. 

Yellow bolted corn meal was quoted at 
$4.60@4.80 per 100 lbs, white at $4.80@ 
5.15, and white corn flour at $6@6.25, in 
cotton sacks. 

Rice and tapioca flour remain un- 
changed. The former is held at 10@1014c 
and the latter at 1014@10\,c per Ib in 
cotton sacks. 

RYE FLOUR FORMULAS 

With reference to the matter of using 
rye flour in bread mixtures as a wheat con- 
servation method, a further series of for- 
mulas which have received the approval 
of the Food Administration has been 
worked out by W. L. Sweet & Co., as fol- 
lows, indicated in pounds: 


Formulas— 1 2 3 4 5 
Rye flour ...... 20 50 20 70 90 
Wheat flour ... 60 37% 655 22 ie 
Substitutes .... 20 12% 26 8 10 





Totals ....... 100 100 «100 100 = =©100 

There has been some confusion since 
the use of rye flour was stopped as a sub- 
stitute for wheat flour, many bakers be- 
lieving that, because of this, rye flour 
cannot be used in a wheat bread mixture. 
This is a misunderstanding, as the Food 
Administration rules that rye flour may 
be used to any proportion wanted as a 
flour, but not as a substitute. Substitutes 
are to be used only in proportion to the 
wheat flour used. . 

This accomplishes a saving of wheat 
flour and, though bread made from any 
of these mixtures will be rather gray in 
color, the flavor will be found te sat- 


isfactory. 
URGES CONSUMPTION OF CORN MEAL 
Owing to the heavy accumulation of 
stocks of corn goods, particularly corn 
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meal, at all the large eastern distributin 
centers, George A, Zabriskie, nation 
flour distributor, is urging bakers to in- 
crease the use of these products as sub- 
stitutes for wheat flour, both for the pur- 
pose of conserving wheat flour supplies 
and because of the imminent danger of 
much of the corn products spoiling dur- 
ing the approaching warmer weather. 

e points out that, should this large 
amount of foodstuffs be permitted to 
spoil, an irreparable loss would result, 
and the bakers and consumers generally 
can perform no more patriotic service at 
the present time than to confine them- 
selves to the exclusive use of white and 
yellow corn meal, for the next two weeks 
at least. 

It is suggested that this character of 
meal take the place of the other substi- 
tutes of better keeping qualities, such as 
corn flour, rice flour and tapioca flour, in 
which the percentage of moisture is low 
and which will not suffer, even during a 
long period of storage. 


FLOUR CLUB CONCERT 

One of the pleasantest events in the 
history of the New York Flour Club was 
the concert given under its auspices at 
Eolian Hall, Tuesday evening, April 30. 
Albert Walsh, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee and member of the Sing- 
ers’ Club, arranged with that organiza- 
tion to fill the musical programme, in 
which it was assisted by Mrs. Frank 
Prina and Earl Tuckerman as soloists. 

The entire programme met with the 
most hearty approval of the audience, a 
large one, and the event, which took the 
ory of the annual dinner, which it had 

n decided to eliminate on account of 
war conditions, was an unqualified suc- 
cess. 

PRODUCE EXCHANGE BOOSTS LIBERTY LOAN 

The biggest meeting yet held by the 
Produce Exchange in connection with its 
work in selling Liberty bonds was that on 
Tuesday. Besides a full band, there were 
a lot of Scotch bagpipers, and two com- 
panies each of soldiers and sailors, to 
work up enthusiasm. 

The principal speaker was ex-Governor 
Charles E. Hughes, of New York, who 
made a most able and inspiring address. 
Besides Mr. Hughes the meeting was ad- 
dressed by Ben jamin Strong, ernor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, nd that well- 
known comedian, Harry Lauder, who, 
however, on this occasion spoke in.a very 
serious strain. 

When the subscriptions were all in it 
was found that $2,350,000 had resulted 
from this meeting, emphasizing again that 
those associated with the Produce Ex- 
change are not lacking in either patriot- 
ism or liberality. 


VISITORS ARE NUMEROUS 
Among the many millers visiting New 
York this week, either for the purpose of 
attending the conference of grain men or 
in connection with other business, were 
L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas ity’ Robert Clark, president 
and manager Aunt Jemima Flour Mills 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo; Henry Lassen, presi- 
dent Kansas Milling Co. Wichita, Kan- 
sas; T. L. Hoffman, assistant manager 
grain department Kansas Flour Mills Co, 
Kansas City; L. C. Chase, vice-president 
and sales-manager Mansfield (Ohio) Mill- 
ing Co; Charles T. Ballard, president, and 
G. A. Breaux, vice-president and sales- 
manager Ballard & Ballard Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky; Charles R. McClave, president 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, 
Mont; and E. A. Witter, treasurer Kem- 
per Mill & Elevator Co., Kansas City. 


NOTES 
Chas. Lacey Plumb, Inc., has moved to 
new offices at 23 Beaver Street. 


Frank Ludwig, of Chas. M. Cox Co., 
Boston, was on ’change Monday. 


A. E. Sutton, of the Northern Grain 
Co., and W. J. MacDonald, of the Mac- 
Donald-Hall Co., Seattle, Wash., called at 
this office this week. 

The new Federal Commission on Port, 
Harbor and Terminal Improvement that 
is to undertake plans for developing the 
port of New York will lay out a pro- 
gramme for enlar; the shipping facili- 
ties here to meet conditions now as well as 
after the war, and make this without 
question the greatest port in the world. 

The W r bill recently signed by 
Governor Whitman provides it the 
state food commission may make rules 
fixing the difference between the purchase 
and selling prices of foodstuffs to pre- 
vent excess profits by any person or cor- 
poration. ll, however, is only to be 
effective whenever it does not conflict with 
federal rules dealing with the same mat- 
ters; consequently, it should not affect 
flour or its substitutes. 


BALTIMORE 

Bautrmore, Mp., May 4.—Flour was a 
slow deal this week, due to good holdings, 
oncoming of new crop and the ubiquitous 
substitutes. Buyers were indifferent, if 
not independent; acted as though they 
might have a month’s supply of flour in 
store, a month’s supply in transit and a 
month’s supply on the mills’ books. 

Offerings and sales were moderate, and 
represented allotments and resales, prin- 
cipally. Spring and hard winter sold up 
to $11, cotton, in combinations with sub- 
stitutes, though as usual the best seller 
was soft winter, which went as low as 
$9.85, bulk, and as high as $10.60 in mer- 
chantable second tunel cottons. Export- 
ers bought at the inside figure, and do- 
mestic buyers at the outside rate, but the 
trading was restricted and uninteresting. 

Liberty grade of spring, hard winter 
and soft winter was nominally quoted at 
$10.25@10.50,—98-lb cottons, 5c more in 
140-lb jutes and 25c more in wood,—wmill 
shipment; flour on spot or near by, 25@ 
50c bbl more. 

Substitutes, while temporarily lower 
and inactive, are making a great impres- 
sion on the trade and public by proving 
their food value and making it possible to 
do without or substantially reduce the 
consumption of flour. They will be a boon 
to the trade in many ways, and when the 
government fixes the price on all food 
products the situation will be ideal. 
Nominal quotations, basis sacks: rice flour, 
9@10c lb; corn flour, $5.25@6.25 per 100 
Ibs; corn meal, white and yellow, dried 
and undried, $4@5; barley flour, $9.50@ 
10.50 bbl. 

City mills enjoyed a good trade, do- 
mestic and export, with wheat coming in 
about as fast as desired. They ran to 
capacity, and made no change in prices. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 52,352 
bbls; destined for export, 37,863. 

: NOTES 

Grain exports from here this week, 
614,111 bus oats. 

Number of sea-going vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 39; number now in port, 40. 

Receipts of flour at Baltimore from 
Jan. 1 to May 1, 1,489,222 bbls, compared 
with 1,078,298 for same period last year. 

William P. Harvey, formerly of W. P. 
Harvey & Co., Fag and grain, died 
at his e in this city, Wednesday, aged 
78. 





Harry Jenkins, with H. W. Koch & 
Co., grain and feed, Philadelphia, has be- 
come chief yeoman of the naval reserves 
at Baltimore. 

The flour quotations committee on 
*change for the month of May are Joseph 
C. Legg, Charles H. Dorsey and J. Mur- 
ray Wharton. 

Gill & Fisher, grain exporters, have 
brought suit against the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad for $40,000 for alleged loss 
of wheat in transit. 

The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., operatin 
the Patapsco Mills, is adding an office an 
making other improvements to its buiid- 
ing on Commerce Street. 

Lewis Blaustein, millers’ agent, flour 
jobber and exporter, Baltimore and New 

ork, leaves tonight for Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota and North Dakota. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 29, 
1917, to May 4, 1918, 328,193 bus; year 

, 461,917. Range of prices this week, 
$1.40@1.85; last year, $1.51@1.701,. 

Receipts southern wheat from June 20, 
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1917, to May 4, 1918, 1,476,684 bus; same 
time last year, 1,454,545. Range of prices 
this week, $1.90@2.15; last year, $2.15@ 
3.06. : 


ee Pere — flour, Balti- 
more an ia, to war, 
his business will Sa contacter: usual by 
his regular managers and organized sales 
force. 

Milton A. Reckord, of the Reckord 
Mfg. Co., millers, Belair, Md., kas been 

romoted to a colonelcy at Camp McClel- 
an, Anniston, Ga., pre | will to France 
in command of the 115th 
fantry. 

The terminal warehouses of Baltimore 
are planning to get away from their pres- 
ent method of computing storage and put 
their rates on a weight and area basis, the 
same as berth-room freight is handled by 
the ships. 

Colonel Harry C. Jones, of H. C. Jones 
& Co., Inc., grain and hay commission, 
after taking a three months’ course at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, has resumed his 
command of the 113th New Jersey Infan- 
try at Camp McClellan, Ga. 

According to a local authority, there is 
a range of $I per 100 Ibs in the price and 
quality of corn flour, due to many offer- 
ings containing more or less corn meal 
and — thus unfit for either flour or 
meal until they have been re-milled. 

Receipts of grain at Baltimore in April, 
4,561,379 bus; exports, 1,689,320. Receipts 
in April, 1917, 4,827,283 bus; exports, 
4,362,725. Receipts from Jan. 1 to May 
1, 1918, 10,063,895 bus; exports, 8,414,640. 
Receipts from Jan. 1 to May 1, 1917, 
29,726,128 bus; exports, 25,912,077, 

A prominent and reliable buyer of this 
market says he has bought barley flour as 
low as $10 bbl, is offered his pick of un- 
dried white corn meal at 344¢ Ib and has 
been informed by a large and reputable 
manufacturer that undried corn flour, 
basis present cost of the grain, can be 
made and sold with profit at 344c lb. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, accompanied 
by his wife, has returned from Camp 
Severe, Greenville, S. C., where he went 
to say good-by to his son, Christian Em- 
merick Mears, first lieutenant and chief 
radio regimental in the 118th Field Ar- 
tillery North Carolina regiment, now in 
New York waiting to sail. 

Visitors were A. K. Taylor, of Taylor 
& Bournique Co., grain, Milwaukee; N. 
A. eastern representative Kerr, 
Gifford & Co., grain and flour exporters, 
Portland, Oregon; A. J. Reddelien, super- 
intendent Brooks Elevator Co., Minne- 
apolis; Samuel M. Brownold, with White 
& Co., flour, New York; E. O. Moffatt, 
Serta Moffatt Commission Co., grain, 

ansas City; George B. Colby, chief grain 
inspector, and R. C. Jordan, superin- 
tendent elevators, Central Elevator & 
Warehouse Co., New Orleans, 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., May 4.—There was ve'y 
little doing in wheat flour this week. An 
occasional car was put up for sale, but 
even these met with little inquiry from 
buyers. Arrivals of meal and other sub- 
stitutes were unusually heavy, while whe:t 
flour was also more in evidence than {or 
some time. Buyers are well sup- 
pee with flour and substitutes of ll 

ds, with the exception of white corn 
flour, which is still in limited supply. 

The public is making a sincere effort 
to make use of the substitutes in bread- 
making in the home, but is meeting with 
varying success. The garbage can is 4 
mute witness to the amount of spoiled 
bread made with substitutes, although ll 
are loyally trying to co-operate, and make 
bread that is palatable. mills are evi- 
dently making an effort to improve the 
quality of the substitutes they turn out. 
and pon or the situation. 

y 


An excep lar, tity of sub- 
stitutes, notably corn weak haa arrived in 
bad condition. There are many cases uP 
for settlement. One big jobber here stated 
today that he had a meeting on for every 
day during the coming week before the 
state food arbitration committee, on °° 
count of the quality and condition of tle 
corn products he had received being out 
of condition. a receivers Ag the 
same position, this is giving the mar- 
ket for these products a $n 

Oatmeal continues in good demand, 
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with a lower market, The mixture of oat- 
meal with wheat flour gives good results, 
and is used to a great extent. 

FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 

The state food administration has 
adopted a new plan to settle all food 
problems in this state that may ~~ 
arbitration. Instead of taking a gal 
process, all members of the food trades 
who are not amenable to arbitration rules 
of the various trade organizations will be 
required to settle their differences before 
an arbitration committee. A list of 40 
names of representative men has been 
given to Henry B. Endicott, food admin- 
istrator, from which a committee of 25 is 
to be selected to serve as a permanent 
board. 

When a case comes up for settlement, 
the parties interested have each the privi- 
lege of selecting one member from this 
list of 25, these two to select the third, 
also from the same list. They must fur- 
ther agree to abide by the decision of the 
arbitration committee. It is believed that 
in this way a much speedier settlement of 
cases will be made than by having the case 
heard in a law court. 

Two important decisions of the state 
food administration have been upheld by 
the Division of Enforcement, United 
States Food Administration, with regard 
to Boston flour concerns that had n 
called before the state board for selling 
flour at excess prices and without substi- 
tutes. 

In the case of the American Flour & 
iixport Co, Board of Trade Building, 
Boston, at a hearing on April 18, the 
company admitted that sales had been 
made without substitutes to bakers and 
retailers, and that many had been made 
at prices which gave the ai vas § a profit 
of more than $1.50 bbl, instead of 50@ 
75c, as permitted by the federal food 
regulations. Other evidence was present- 
ed of sales to individual customers in 
barrel lots: without substitutes. 

The Massachusetts food administrator 
recommended that an auditor be put upon 
the books of the company to determine 
the amount of excess profits received by 
the company between Feb. 1 and April 15; 
that, in eases of sales to bakers, the com- 
pany make restitution to the customers 
for excess profits; also, that in cases of 
sales to retailers, an amount equal to the 
excess profit should be paid by the com- 
pany, to be divided among the American 
Red Cross, Knights of Columbus and 
Y.M.C.A., the expenses of the auditor to 
be paid by the company; and that, fur- 
ther, the license of the company to do 
business be suspended for 15 days. These 
recommendations were all approved by 
Washington, and are to be enforced. 

The second case was that of Johnson 
& Bryden, wholesale flour dealers in Bos- 
ton. On April 18, a hearing was given 
this company, and it appeared by the evi- 
dence that flour had n sold to other 
wholesalers, to bakers and to retailers at 
prices ranging $1.50@2 bbl profit. 

The recommendation that their license 
be suspended for 30 days has been sus- 
tained by the Division of Enforcement, 
and an auditor has been ‘ong upon the 
books of the company at the expense of 
the company. In all cases where exces- 
sive profits were derived from sales to 
bakers and others who directly. stood the 
loss, restitution must be made in the form 
of checks to purchasers for excessive 
profits. In all other cases, it is to be in 
the form of contributions to the American 
Red Cross, ¥.M.C.A. and Knights of Co- 
lunbus, the three causes sharing equally. 

Israel Rosenberg, Cambridge Street, 
Boston, flour dealer, has had his place of 
business closed for an indefinite length of 
time for violation of the Food Adminis- 
tration’s ruling with regard to keeping 
records of his business. Although he han- 
dies flour in fairly large quantities, he 
kept no books of any sort, with the ex- 
ception of a small stock book which he 
carried in his pocket. . 

NOTES 

Fred W. Dickerman, a prominent Bos- 
ton flour man, has been appointed deputy 
food administrator for Suffolk County. 

All Massachusetts grocers are asked by 
the food administration to discourage the 
sale of flour, baker’s bread, macaroni and 
crackers, and to encourage and favor the 
sale of substitutes and also of potatoes 
and vegetables. . 


The goal set by the managers of the 
third Liberty Loan drive in the Chamber 
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of Commerce flour, grain, feed, hay and 
allied trades was $1,000,000. At the close 
of business, today, $1,002,900 had been 
subscribed. The employees of the cham- 
ber took $5,400 worth of bonds. 

Suspension, until Aug. 29, of the pro- 
posed rules and charges governing grain, 
seed, hay and straw carloads held for 
inspection and disposition orders, con- 
tained in the new reconsignment and 
diversion tariffs of the Boston & Maine, 
New York Central, West Shore and other 
railroads, is announced by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 

The stock of flour in Boston, May 1, as 
reported to the Chamber of Commerce, 
showed an increase of about 10,600 bbls 
in the amount held for local consumption, 
compared with the previous month. There 
were in store on that date 36,639 bbls, 
compared with 20,366 a year ago. There 
was no flour in store for export account, 
all previous arrivals having been sent for- 


ward, ; 
Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puirapevpnia, Pa., May 4.—There was 
very little change this week in the local 
flour market. Demand was good for spot 
stuff, and receipts were kept well cleaned 
up, while offerings from the mills con- 
tinued light, and business to arrive was 
resttioted. Substitutes are irregular. Re- 
ceivers are —s great deal of trouble 
in working off ordinary qualities of 
corn meal that have accumulated on the 
market, and values on this class of stock 
are unsettled, but the really high des 
of corn are steadily held. Barley 
flour is quiet and weak, 


AN HISTORIC MILL 


According to a press dispatch from 
Norristown the Montgomery County His- 
torical Society has appointed a commit- 
tee to arrange for removal of an 
ancient grist and saw mill in Horsham, 
built in 1734, to Elmwood Park, Norris- 
town. The mill has been offered to the 
society by Miss Mary Iredell, and was for 
years operated by her grandfather. 

e Town Council of Norristown has 
signified that if it is accepted by the his- 
torical soci and placed in Elmwood 
Park, along Stony Creek, it will be taken 
care of by the borough in order that fu- 
ture generations may see how flour was 

round and lumber sawed in pioneer days. 

t is the intention to bring to Nérristown, 
if possible, the large driving wheel, tur- 
bine wheel and cob crusher. 
NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 1,872,355 
bus, against 10,549,538 during the same 
time last year. 

The Hagerty Baking Co., of Phillips- 
burg, N. J., has been chartered by S. R. 
Morningstar, with $12,000 capital. 

C. E. Bertels has bought the J. E. Fer- 
guson Mills at Trucksville, Pa., and is 
running the agg under the name of 
Trucksville M 

The National Baking & Lunch Co. has 


been formed to deal in bread, cakes, pas- 
tries and confections. ital, $90,000. 
Incorporators, C. L. Ri ger M. M. 

ilmington, 


Clancy, F. A. Armstrong, 
Del. 


Among the visitors on ’change last week 
were E. A. Witter, manager feed depart- 
ment of the Kemper Mill & Elevator Co., 
Kansas City, and John Parker, local man- 
ager of the Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 


The Food Administration seized 225 
bbls wheat flour at the bakery of Frank 
Pateracki, Conshohocken, Pa., and or- 
dered the bakery to remain closed for a 
week, for failure to report his surplus. 
The seized flour will be shipped to the 
allies. 

The Master Bakers’ Business Men’s As- 
sociation of this city has refused the de- 
mands of union bakers who wanted an 8- 
hour day, $31 for first hand and $28 for 
second bakers; that all bakers be 
members of a union, and that all bread 
bear the union label. 

The Klingerstown, Pa. mills were 
closed on May 1 for violating food regu- 
lations in g wheat flour without sub- 
stitutes. William Zerby, the proprietor, 
is said to have brought flour from his 
mill in Schuylkill County to the Dauphin 
County line, and disposed of it there. 

In the 


third Liberty Loan campaign the dough 


Commercial Exchange exceeded its quota 
by subscribing about $1,200,000. On the 
floor of the exchange, on Thursday, an 
address was delivered by Lieutenant W. 
T. Denny, formerly attorney general of 
Australia. He fought with the Australian 
troops in Egypt, Galli and France, 


‘and served with distinction. 


State Food Administrator Heinz has 
announced that dealers cannot make 
arbitrary rules concerning the sale of 
foods. The attention of administra- 
tion was called to the fact that some gro- 
cers were refusing to sell sugar unless a 
dollar’s worth of groceries were purchased 
with every two pounds. Grocers may de- 
mand the purchase of two pounds of corn 
meal or other flour substitutes with one 
pound of sugar if they wish, but that is 
all. 


Samuvet S. Danrets. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., May 4.—The output 
of Rochester mills is steadily dwindling. 
This week the mills here ground 7,000 
bbls of flour, or 34 per cent of capacity, 
—_— 45 per cent last week; 4,500 bbls 
of spring wheat and 300 of rye are in- 
cluded in the output. 

The flour market is abnormally quiet. 
Few of the mills have much to offer to the 
outside trade, and people everywhere are 
cutting down on consumption of bread 
and wheat products generally. With sub- 
stitutes piling up, as they are in many 
homes, housewives are averse to buying 
more in order to get more wheat flour. 
This drives some trade to the bakers, but 
there is a net loss in demand. 

Millers believe that many bakers and 
housewives stored up considerable sup- 
plies of flour in anticipation of the strin- 
gent rules to be placed by the Food Ad- 
ministration. If such is the case, this 
would naturally reduce demand while the 
supplies last. However, it is believed 
that these holdings are well-nigh exhaust- 
ed, and that demand from these quarters 
will soon develop again. 

Spring wheat has come in sparingly 
this week, and some of the mills virtually 
have been shut down, others running on 
half capacity or slightly more. There has 
been an impression that, with the opening 
of lake navigation, the Grain Corporation 
would be able to relieve the shortage, but 
nothing has developed, and it is thought 
that some of the mills can hardly run 
after June 1. 

With the small output and the narrow 
market, quotations are rapidly becoming 
nominal, and are about as follows: spring 
ogee. cotton. ¥%’s, car lots only, $10.85 

bl, f.0.b. Rochester; small lots, $11.30. 

It is believed there is but little winter 
wheat in this territory. Two or three 
cases of hoarding have been uncovered by 
federal agents, but the total of these is 
negligible when compared with millin, 
demands. Winter straights are quote 
cotton ¥’s, at $11.30 bbl, but this price is 
nominal. There is not enough trade in 
whole-wheat or graham to warrant any 
quotations. 

Rye flour, which has been slow for 
weeks, is even quieter this week. It has 
gotten to a point where the flour is ac- 
cumulating, with an almost entire lack of 
demand. Mills here refuse to buy any rye 
grain, and at least one of them would sell 
rye flour below what it would cost today 
to replace it. Rye flour is quoted, cotton 
¥,’s, at $13.10 bbl, Boston delivery. 

There is little change in the feed situa- 
tion. Few mills have either bran or mid- 
dlings to offer. Nominal quotations: 
spring bran, sacks, $34.25 ton; spring 
middlings, standard, $36.25; spring mid- 
dlings, flour, $45.50,—car lots, f.o.b. Roch- 
ester. A little feeding corn meal was sold 
at $68@70 ton, in sacks. There are no 
winter bran, winter middlings or rye feed 
on the market. 

NOTES 

J. Theobald, Sr., of the Jacob Theo- 
bald Flour Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
here on a business trip. 

F. J. Lingham, of Lockport, president 
of the Millers’ National Federation and 
chairman of the Eastern Division, federal 
Food Administration, called on several 
millers here this week. 

Union bakers of this city have been 
given a wage increase under the new 
schedule signed up by a large number 
pew sassy of the city The prin- 
ci changes w scale are: 

mixers and ame, 


oven from $22 


445 


to $28; bench hands, from $19 to $21; 
helpers, from $15 to $17. The pay of 
foremen remains at $25. 

William Jennejohn, a Monroe County . 
farmer, has been ordered to sell his wheat 
or the federal authorities would intervene. 
Acting on rumors, inspectors of the gov- 
ernment investigated and found about 
1,000 bus stored in his granaries. 

What has been dubbed “war bread 
hives” has been found to be German 
measles, of which there is an epidemic 
here. The city health officer most em- 
phatically denies that war bread has had 
anything to do with this outbreak of rash. 

Admitting that they have been violat- 
ing the f laws by making and sellin 
bread that contains more than the leg 
percentage of white flour, 13 bakers here 
will close their places of business next 
week for varying periods, and must all 
display signs in their windows setting 
forth the reason for the closing. 

The penalties ‘meted out to grocers con- 
victed of evading the food laws, and espe- 
cially those who are lax in the matter of 
selling wheat substitutes, are growing 
more severe. Hitherto, a three-day clos- 
ing order has been the maximum. A 
North Street grocer has now been given 
the alternative of closing four days or 
standing trial. He will close. Another 
grocer, guilty of a similar offense, has 
been given his choice of closing his store 
for a week or paying a fine of $250 to the 


Red Cross. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvittz, Tenn., May 4.—Conditions 
have been quiet in the southeastern terri- 
tory this week, so far as the flour trade is 
concerned. The mills have little flour to 
offer, and new business has been the light- 
est of any week of the year. There is no 
active demand for flour, though there are 
buyers for any that may be available. The 
trade is becoming adjusted to the new 
conditions whereby a short supply must 
be made to meet demands. Prices con- 
tinue irregular, a few sales being made 
pn the basis of $11@12, f.o.b. Ohio River. 

Corn mills report some nice contracts, 
with no important change in prices, 
though tone is somewhat easier, on ac- 
count of corn selling at lower prices. Quo- 
tations: plain meal, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $3.80@4.27; bolted, 20@30c more. 

Weather has been too cool during the 
week for wheat, with one frost, but it is 
not thought that any damage has resulted, 
and outlook continues bright. 


OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 155,190 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 39,991, or 25.7 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 43,894 bbls 
and 28 per cent last week, 77.3 per cent 
the same week in 1917, 56 in 1916, 53.7 in 
1915, 38.7 in 1914, 44 in 1913 and 46.2 in 
1912. 
STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 4 April 27 
Flour, Dblg .......+.++6- 12,369 12,900 
Wheat, bus ............. 43,140 33,000 
Corn, Dum ...--..seeeeee 531,115 457,500 
Oats, DUB 2.6... ccc eeeeee 246,771 294,000 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 93 cars. 

Fire in the plant of the Paducah (Ky.) 
Grain & Elevator Co. caused $10,000 loss, 

Kent Bolt has purchased the Louisa 
(Ky.) Milling Co.’s plant. He was inter- 
ested in the old company that owned it. 

The Williamsburg Liberty Milling Co., 
with $30,000 capital, has been or, 
at Kingstree, S. C., by A. C. Swails, E. C. 
Burgess and others. 

A number of merchants in Tennessee 
have turned their stocks of flour over to 
the food administration to be used by the 
government. One Memphis firm tendered 
2,000 bbls. 

Dr. H. A. Morgan, federal food admin- 
istrator of Tennessee, has issued a notice 
that complaints are being made that res- 
taurants and public eating-places in the 
state are not rving two wheatless days 
weekly, and are otherwise failing to obey 
instructions as to limiting consumption of 
flour. He says that if these violations are 
not stopped forthwith, the places of all 
violators will be closed. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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BACK TO THE LAND 


Western Canada is experiencing a de- 
cided development in its agricultural in- 
dustry. High prices for all kinds of farm 
products since the outbreak of war are 
having their inevitable result. Notwith- 
standing the fact that two out of the four 
war crops were short ones, the farmers 
have been making money. Many have 
now reached a state where they have capi- 
tal enough to meet the needs of their busi- 
ness and buildings and equipment to in- 
sure a maximum of comfort and con- 
venience. 

As a result of these changed conditions 
there is a movement back to the land that 
promises remarkable results in the way 
of increased production during the next 
two or three years. All desirable improved 
farms in the Canadian West are being 
bought up by people with money, who pro- 
pose to settle on the land and work it 
themselves. Land dealers are unanimous 
in their testimony as to this fact, and 
while prices for land are not high they are 
satisfactory to sellers. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Millers find the demand for flour nor- 
mal. Sales represent capacity in ‘many 
cases. Supplies of wheat exercise a con- 
trolling influence. Most mills could book 
more business if they had the wheat. Sales 
for export are a considerable part of the 
total turnover. 

The price of flour is steady at last 
week’s decline of lic. Manitoba spring 
wheat flour of 76 per cent extraction is 

uoted for delivery, Ontario points, at 
#1085 bbl, in 98-lb bags; soft winter wheat 
flour, in second-hand bags, $10.70@10.75, 
f.o.b. Toronto. Manitoba flour for export 
is worth $10.64, in bags, f.o.b, Montreal, 
or $10.10 f.0.b. Ontario mill points in buy- 
ers’ bags. 

MILLFEED 


The prospect of pasture at an earl 
date is lessening the demand for millfeed, 
but there is still plenty to absorb all offer- 
ings, and for the most part mills have 
none to sell. The standard price for 
bran in Ontario is $35.40 ton, in bags, 
f.o.b. cars, delivery points; shorts, $40.40. 


WHEAT 


The very limited deliveries of soft win- 
ter wheat are readily taken by millers on 
basis of fixed price of $2.22 bu, in store, 
Montreal, for No. 2 red or white, and 
$2.19 for No. 3. 

All-rail shipments of Manitoba wheat 
are about over for the season. Lake-and- 
rail deliveries via Bay ports will shortly 
give millers a better supply at lower 
prices. 

COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are weakening as the de- 
mand for feed declines. Car-lot quota- 
tions, country points in Ontario: No. 2 
white Ontario oats, 89@90c bu; barley, 
$1.54@1.55; rye, $2.45; peas, $3.60@3.70; 
buckwheat, $1.84@1.86; No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, f.o.b. country points in On- 
tario, $1.011/,; No. 3 kiln-dried corn, $1.90; 
No. 4 corn, $1.85,—Ontario points. 


CEREALS 


Prices for rolled oats and oatmeal have 
declined in sympathy with oats. Lessen- 
ing demand is a contributing factor. 
Rolled oats, for domestic account, $5.40@ 
5.50 per 90-lb bag; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. For export, 


rolled oats have been sold at $10.45 bbl 
of 180 lbs, f.o.b. Montreal. 


LICENSING DEALERS 


Wholesale dealers in flour and feed 
in Canada will be brought under the 
license system of the Canada food board 
by June 1. An order issued on May 1 
provides that on and after that date no 
person shall deal wholesale in flour, bran, 
shorts, or other feeds made from seeds 
or grains, or hay or straw, without having 
obtained from the food board either a 
flour and feed wholesaler’s license or a 
flour and feed broker’s license. 

The fee for a wholesaler’s license will 
be $20 when the value sold does not ex- 
ceed $100,000 per annum, with an addi- 
tional $10 for every additional $50,000 
per annum sold, or fraction thereof. The 
fee for a flour and feed broker’s license 
will be $25. 

It is provided that a wholesaler selling 
to another wholesaler shall allow a reason- 
able share of his margin over cost, to be 
agreed upon at the time of transaction, 
but in no case shall the price to the re- 
tailer be increased by such transaction. 

-Only one regular broker’s commission 
may be charged. If goods be transferred 
from one broker to another broker, or to 
a commission agent, to be sold on com- 
mission, the commission may be split, but 
the total commission must not be increased 
thereby. No holder of a broker’s license 
will be permitted to sell to himself any 
goods received by him to be sold on com- 
mission. Speculation of such a character 
as unreasonably to increase the price, re- 
strict supply or to create a monopoly, is 
made illegal. 


CANADIAN MILL PROFITS 


The Canadian minister of labor has re- 
ceived from one of his departmental offi- 
cials a report giving in detail:the war-time 
profits made by Canadian milling com- 
panies. This report is the result of in- 
vestigations covering over six months, in 
the course of which returns from every 
milling company of importance in the Do- 
minion were analyzed. It will be issued 
to the public at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The investigation covers the whole 
period from 1913 to 1917, and thus, for 
the purpose of calculating war-time 
profits, includes a pre-war fiscal year. 

SMUGGLING FLOUR 

A wire from Niagara Falls, Ont., on 
May 1, contained the following descrip- 
tion of the yp ag | that has been 
going on at that point: “Early this week 
men, women and children from over the 
river began taking flour from this side 
over the bridges in defiance of the United 
States law against hoarding. 

“So much was going over in every kind 
of vehicle, from little express carts drawn 
by women and children, to autos driven by 
men, that the customs officers at the 
bridges were compelled to take notice. A 
telegram was sent to the Canadian -food 
board asking for instructions, and today 
a message came to stop exportation of 
every pound of flour. Many women with 
express wagons carrying six or seven 25-lb 
bags of flour were stopped at the bridges 
‘ole and ordered to take the flour back 
to the stores where they purchased it. 
There was a lot of protest, but in vain. 

“One man who carried three barrels of 
Canadian flour cver the river in his auts 
yesterday afternoon was asked if flour 
was scarce over there, and he said no, but 
to get it they had to buy cereals he could 
not use. Many men and women yesterday 
carried one bag of flour under their arms. 


NOTES 

Reground oat hulls are worth $35 ton, 
in bags, at mill points, Ontario. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is opening 

an office in Toronto for the purpose of 


taking care of its work of distributing 
western wheat to Ontario flour mills. 

Recent orders of the Canadian food 
board have caused a tremendous demand 
for flour substitutes, and the limited sup- 
plies available in Ontario have been sell- 
ing at fancy prices. 

Official figures published last week show 
the cost of bread in Canada to be almost 
stationary. For the month of January 
the average per pound over all Canada 
was 6.8lc, and for February 6.85¢c. March 
figures are not yet available. 

The Canadian food board has issued an 
order compelling all holders of surplus 
flour to return it to the dealer or miller 
from whom it was originally purchased. 
Anything over 15 days’ supp y is counted 
surplus, The penalty for disobedience is 
$100 fine or imprisonment. Dealers and 
millers are ordered to take delivery of all 
flour tendered under this rule, and pay 
for same at price prevalent on date of 
order, or at cost, whichever is the lower 


figure. 


WESTERN CANADA _. 

Wiwnirec, Man., May 4.—The domes- 
tic demand for flour is quiet, and in many 
cases mills are taking their representatives 
off the road. In oer to co-operate with 
the food board, some of the large western 
mills are sending to their car-lot buyers a 
circular letter, asking them to carefully 
scrutinize all orders, satisfying themselves 
that the flour is actually needed by the 
community, before ordering from the 
mills. It is hoped that this procedure will 
help to limit purchases to actual require- 
ments. The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is 
buying heavily, and there is no slackening 
in the production of flour throughout the 
West. © 

The standard price for regulation flour 
is $10.64 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. Montreal, for 
export. 

Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 76 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
Eastern Manitoba 1 

Western Manitoba 
Saskatchewan ......... 








Eastern Alberta ..... 10.10 
Western Alberta 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.30 
British Columbia, coast territory...... 10.40 
Vancouver Island .........sseeeenees apd 


Prince Rupert, ..cccccccccccccescccccs 
Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 10c bbl over; 24's, cotton, 40c over. 
Covers for 98’s, 49’s, or 24’s, 60c bbl extra, 


MILLFEED 

While some mills report that they are 
now catching up with their orders for 
millfeed to some extent, others are still 
unable to do more than allocate small 
quantities to their buyers from day to 
day. Current quotations: bran, $30.80 
ton; shorts, $35.80,—car lots, in bags, 
f.o.b. point of shipment in Winnipeg ter- 
ritory; western Manitoba, 80c ton under; 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, $3 under. 
British Columbia coast points: bran, $35; 
shorts, $40. 

; ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 

Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
for export account is keeping western 
cereal mills running to full capaeity. Do- 
mestic business is quiet. ces are un- 
changed. Today leading mills are asking 
for rolled oats $4.50@5 per 80-lb bag in 
mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 15 per cent over 
rolled oats, 

GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Déliveries of wheat at Winnipeg this 
week have averaged 168 cars per day. 
There is no change in the market, trading 





in all grains remaining ‘inactive. The 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., has taken all 
wheat offered at the fixed prices, which 
are $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba northern, 
$2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba northern and 
$2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba northern. Wheat 
bought at these prices is subject to a tax 
of 4c bu, for use in equalizing carrying 
charges and administration expenses. 

Current prices for other grains: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 855,c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, $1.50; No. 1 
northwestern flaxseed, $3.71; No. 2 Cana- 
dian western rye, $2.38,—in store, Fort 
William. 

WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cars, for the week ending May 1, with 
comparison: 


1918 1917 
SE SO soo SR BSR oes 446 a 257 414 
y\ eeerevrrerre res te ra 149 47 
MOIST Asie beiviiesieerexecss 114 269 
pe eer eee 322 
Po ere Pe 75 841 
MOT D666 dos wos Kccedipede 90 527 

NOTES 


Wheat inspected at Winnipeg during 
April amounted to 6,575 cars, against 9,390 
for same month in 1917, and 12,495 in 
1916. 

Reports indicate that seeding opera- 
tions throughout the three prairie prov- 
inces are about completed, and crops in 
early planted areas making good progress. 

Announcement has been made at Win- 
nipeg this week, of the resignation of A. 
R. Macdonald as secretary of the Board 
of Grain Supervisors for Canada. H. 
Tooley has been appointed successor to 
Mr. Macdonald. He will also fill the po- 
sition of assistant secretary of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange. Mr. Tooley is 
well known in western grain circles, hav- 
ing been assistant to Dr. C. N. Bell, for- 
mer secretary of the exchange. 

G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., May 4.—Owing to new 
regulations of Canadian food board in re- 
gard to the use of white flour, there has 
been a good inquiry for substitutes, but 
only limited supplies are available. Busi- 
ness has been done in rye flour at $17 bb! 
in bags, barley flour at $14, corn flour at 
$13, graham flour at $11.20, and rice flour 
at $9 per 100 lbs, put up in 220-Ib sacks, 
delivered to the trade. 

Offerings of spring wheat flour for ex- 
port continue fairly liberal, and further 
purchases were made by the Wheat Ex- 
port Co., Ltd., at $10.64 bbl in bags f.o.). 
vessels seaboard. Domestic trade in this 
grade of flour is quieter, the demand be- 
ing principally for small quantities to 
meet immediate requirements. Car lots of 
government standard grade for shipment 
to —s ints are selling at $10.95 bb! 
in bags f.o.b, cars, Montreal, and to city 
bakers at $11.05, delivered, while broken 
lots to ers and city bakers sold «t 
$11.15, delivered. 

Trading in winter wheat flour is small, 
and the market quiet, but as stocks on 
spot are light, prices have been main- 
tained, with sales of odd broken lots at 
$11.40@11.50 bbl in cotton bags, and at 
$11.20 in second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

The feature in oat products is a con- 
tinued weakness in the market, and prices 
have scored a further decline of 30c bbl, 
due to the downward tendency of values 
for the raw material. Demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal for export has been 
good, and sales were reported at $10.15 

bl in bags f.0.b. vessel at seaboard ports, 
while in broken lots sales of standard 
grades of rolled oats were made for loca! 
account at $5.35 in 90-lb bags, delivered to 
the trade, The market for corn meal has 
ruled firm, with a steady demand, and 
sales of golden grade were made at $6.25 
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@6.40, and bolted grade at $4.50@4.75 
per bag, delivered to the trade. 

There has been no change in millfeed, 
supplies pe. limited, with a good in- 
quiry, and sales of bran were made at 
$35.40 ton, and shorts at $40.40, including 
bags, delivered to the trade. 

A very weak feeling has prevailed in 
oats, and prices have declined 64%4c bu. 
Even at this reduction, demand has been 
limited, with sales of cars of No. 3 Cana- 
dian western and extra No. 1 feed at 95c 
bu, ex-store. 

A fair amount of ‘business is doing in 
American corn, owing to the continued 
scarcity of other lines of feedstuffs, and 
sales of car lots were made at $1.70@2 
bu, ex-track: here, for shipment from 
Chicago. 

NOTES 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., has 
left for an extended tour throughout the 
West. , 

The market for jute bags for flour con- 
tinues strong, and the price now is $366 
per M for 98-lb bags, while cottons for 
flour are selling at $302.50. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Joun, N..B., May 4.—Quotations 
on local market showed little change this 
week. Manitoba flour, government grades, 
was Offered at $11.40 bbl in wood f.o.b. 
track St. John, Manitoba shorts are quot- 
ed at $42.65 ton, and brans at $37.65, 
bagged, f.o.b. track St. John. There are 
no other quotations. 


INCREASED GRAIN ACREAGE 


As a result of the greater production 
campaign which has been waged with re- 
newed force in New Brunswick, it is 
likely that there will be a considerable in- 
crease in the acreage sown to grains. New 
Brunswick has not figured as a grain- 
growing province in the past, but the in- 
dications for this year are that much more 
attention will be paid to this branch of 
agriculture. The department of agricul- 
ture has arranged to assist in the distri- 
bution of seed wheat and seed oats to all 
farmers applying. 


NO MORE FLOUR-HOARDING 


Flour dealers and consumers are con- 
siderably exercised regarding the method 
of carrying out the latest order of the 
Canadian food board as to stocks of flour 
kept on hand by dealers, and even in the 
larders of private families. The order is 
that no person living within two miles of 
a licensed dealer shall have on hand more 
than 15 days’ supply of flour, and in event 
of any person having more he must return 
the surplus at once to the dealer from 
whom he purchased it, who will buy such 
surplus, paying for it the ruling market 
price, or the price of purchase, whichever 
be the lowest. , 

* * 

Steen Bros., Ltd., have been in 
rated, with $49,000 capital and head e 
at St. John, authorized to carry on a "a 
eral business as manufacturing millers, 
dealers in flour and other foodstuffs. 


Arrep E, McGin ey. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended May 


3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
q P. R. vaseanees 100 128 69 37 
EmMDiré ..ssseeees 30 375 105 42 
Consolidated ..... 28 149 59 94 
Ogilvie i feeeenes 247 89 95 ee 
Wester ..vcccess 39 65 a 
Grain Growers .. 115 921 202 298 
Fort William .... 13 261 188 39 
Eastern ...scscee 16 80 29 one 
G, T. P.cjeugpanee 67 976 111 99 
Northwestern .... 25 191 87 wa 6 
Can. Northern ... 166 1,424 496 71 
Can. Govt. ....e. 92 152 58 74 
Thunder Bay .... 60 982 87 8 
Sask. Co-op, ..... 181 402 125 139 
Dav. & Smith ... 32 248 108 eee 





Rail shipments .. 738 1,110 174 
Lake shipments. . 192 867 40 9 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 harh. icine ee ee 6 
No. 1 northern... 168 No, 2C. W...... 756 
No. 2 northern.. 71 No. 3 C. W...... 456 
No. 3 northern.. 104 Bx. 1 feed ...... 1,168 
No. 4... soem ae oS eee 1,283 
No. § ..(pugnaee 92 2 feed .......... 1,549 
No. 6 . cipeaee 149 Others ......... 1,326 
Feed . sic eanae 181 —_ 
Others .gancues 268 GE os Sees soe 6,543 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 35,455, or 75 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 32,950, or 70 per cent, last 
week, 23,585, or 58 per cent, a year ago, 
12,490, or 31 per cent, two years ago, and 
12,735, or 31 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined wethiy capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 37,490, or 65 per cent of we gore 
against 30,305, or 53 per cent, last week, 
16,495, or 28 per cent, a year ago, 17,120, 
or 30 per cent, two years ago, and 9,775, 
or 19 per cent, three years ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


The flour market is featureless. Soft 
wheat flours are difficult to sell. The de- 
mand for hard wheat flours is normal, 
with prices easier. ‘Quotations: soft wheat 
100 per cent, basis 49’s, $9.80 bbl; Mon- 
tanas, $10.60@11; Dakotas, $11. 

Offerings of substitutes are in excess 
of the demand. Quotations: barley flour, 
$12.60@13.70 bbl in 98’s; eastern yellow 
corn flour $11 per 200 Ibs, white $11.50; 
milo maize flour, $13.70 per 200 lbs; rice 
flour, $19.50 per 200 lbs; potato flour, $22 
@28 per 200 lbs. 


CROP PROSPECTS 


There was no precipitation over the 
wheat-growing sections last week, and the 
surface conditions are becoming quite dry. 
Wheat has not suffered, however, as there 
is ample moisture in the ground, and the 
outlook continues highly promising, both 
for winter and spring-sown wheat. The 
weather was warmer during the week, and 
the young plants made good top growth. 


THE CALIFORNIA EMBARGO 


The millers of the north Pacific Coast 
and of Montana have made vigorous pro- 
tests through their milling associations 
to their local milling chairmen as to the 
recent order issued by the California zone 
executive committee to the effect that 
written permission from the secretary of 
the zone executive committee must be ob- 
tained before shipping flour from outside 
points to California, y brent or Nevada. 
This order was issued on the ground that 
there were heavy stocks of flour at prac- 
tically all large centers in California. 

North Pacific Coast millers feel that 
the embargo is an injustice to them, since 
they recently agreed with the Milling Di- 
vision not to ship to eastern and south- 
eastern markets, in consideration of = 
granted excess government business an 
being allowed to continue to ship to Cali- 
fornia. If there are several months’ sup- 
plies-of flour in California, as is stated, 
they argue that these supplies must have 
been accumulated in violation of Food 
Administration rulings, and should be 
taken over by the government. 

The matter having been placed before 
the central milling committee at New 
York by the local milling chairmen of the 
zones affected, the central committee has 
authorized the zone committees of the 
eighth and ninth zones to settle the mat- 
ter. 

MAINTAINING RESALE PRICE 


The right of a mill to maintain the 
resale price of its flour in interstate com- 
merce is involved in proceedings institut- 
ed by the Federal Trade Commission. 
The Crescent Mfg. Co., of Seattle, and 
many concerns throughout the United 
States, are defendants. 

In the proceeding against the Crescent 
Mfg. Co, it is charged with fixing ‘and 
maintaining the prices at which its prod- 
ucts (baking powder, spices, etc.) shall 


be sold, and with refusing to sell to deal- 
ers .who will not agree to maintain the 
fixed resale price. 

The law on this question as regards 
sales within this state is pretty well de- 
termined by a decision of its supreme 
court, but this decision appears to be in 
conflict with the decision of the United 
States circuit court of appeals in the case 
of Dr. Miles Medical Co. against John 
D. Park & Sons Co., reported in volume 
164, Federal Reporter, at page 803. 

In the federal decision it was held that 
contracts between a manufacturer and 
dealers by which the latter are prohibited 
from selling to any except retailers 
licensed by such manufacturer, and by 
which retailers are prohibited from selling 
to any save those licensed to buy or to 
persons buying for consumption only, and 
where neither jobber nor retailer is per- 
mitted to sell except at prices imposed by 
the manufacturer, the purpose and effect 
being to maintain prices by preventing 
competition in price between either jobber 
or retailer, where it affects interstate 
sales, is illegal both at common law and 
under the federal anti-trust act of July 
2, 1890, as in restraint of trade. 

The supreme court of the state of 
Washington, in the case of Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co. against C. A. Swanson, a 
retail grocer, held that the mill had the 
right to enjoin the retailer from selling 
flour below the price fixed by it. In this 
case the mill and the retailer entered into 
a contract by which the retailer agreed to 
purchase a carload of flour from the mill, 
and not to sell it at less than a certain 
minimum price, which was the same price 
at which the flour was sold by other re- 
tailers. 

The retailer violated this agreement by 
selling it for less than the agreed price. 
It appeared further that the flour was 
sold under a brand known as “Fisher 
Blend,” that the mill had advertised this 
brand at great expense and created a 
large demand for it at a higher price 
than was paid for ordinary patent flour. 

The court held that this contract was 
not violative of public policy as a con- 
tract in restraint of trade, or as a con- 
tract in restraint of competition, as it did 
not tend to create a monopoly. 

In the course of the decision the court 
said: “Finally, it seems to us an economic 
fallacy to assume that the competition, 
which, in the absence of —t bene- 
ftts the public, is competition between 
rival retailers. The true competition is 
between rival articles, a competition in 
excellence, which can never be maintained 
‘if, due to the perfidy of the retailer who 
cuts prices for his own ulterior purposes, 
the manufacturer is forced to compete in 
prices with goods of his own production, 
while the retailer recoups his losses on the 
cut price by the sale of other articles, at, 
or above, their reasonable price.” 


NOTES 


Coarse grains have declined sharply. 
Quotations: No. 2 feed barley, $68.50 ton, 
sacked; 40-lb barley, $64, sacked; No. 2 
white feed oats, .50, sacked; 38-lb 
eastern clipped oats, $56.50, bulk. 


The Public Service Commission will 
hold a hearing at Spokane, ran! 17, to 
take testimony as to the advisability of 
establishing the federal standards for 
grading wheat and corn, to be known as 

ashington grades, effective July 15, 
1918. 


At a meeting of the bakers and local 
representatives of the food administration 
this week, figures were submitted, based 
on audits made by expert accountants, 
showing that the price of bread must be 
advanced, With the high price of substi- 
tutes and a general advance in wages on 
May 1, the bakers were practically unani- 
mous that the wholesale price of the 16-oz 
loaf must be not less than 10c. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., May 4,—Flour 
dealers were most concerned this week in 
the order issued by the zone executive 
committee of the Food Administration on 
April 26, prohibiting the further ship- 
ment of flour into ifornia, Arizona and 
Nevada from the outside, without first 
obtaining written permission from the 
secretary of the committee. While at first 
this order was looked upon as a virtual 
embargo, some modification is looked for 
that will permit shipments of flour to 
points where needed, particularly hard 
wheat flour, which is not as plentiful as 
soft wheat flour. 

The scarcity of substitute flours which 
existed up to a short time ago, and tended 
to materially handicap bakers in fully 
meeting the requirements as to their use, 
has been entirely eliminated, and plentiful 
supplies are now available. A broader 
knowledge of the proper handling of 
doughs containing substitute flours is en- 
abling bakers to produce a fairly satisfac- 
to oaf of bread. Current quotations 
follow: barley flour, $12.75@13.50 bbl; 
white corn flour, $13@13.50; rice flour, 
$18,—in 98’s, cotton, f.o.b, San Francisco. 

There is an insistent and general de- 
mand for wheat millfeed. The market, 
however, is bare of supplies, with an en- 
tire lack of offerings, and the trade is 
being forced to make the best of 4 very 
bad situation. 

NOTES 

W. M. Atkinson, managing owner of 
the Atkinson Mills, Minneapolis, arrived 
in San Francisco this week from Hono- 
lulu, where he has been recuperating from 
a painful injury to his arm, sustained 
while engaged about his mill. After vis- 
iting in Portland and Seattle, Mr. Atkin- 
son, plans on returning to Minneapolis. 

For failure to use the proper amount of 
substitutes in bread, the New Piedmont 
bakery, 1429 Grant Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, was given the option of volun- 
tarily closing for 15 days or having its 
case referred to Washington, with the 
probable loss of license for the term of 
the war. It chose the former penalty. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, May 4.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 24,645, or 74 per cent of capacity, 
against 25,199, or 76 per cent, last week, 
and 16,742, or 50 per cent, a year ago. 

There have been no new developments 
in the flour market this week. Trade has 
been of very modest proportions, and is 
likely to decrease rather than increase. 
The substitute situation is still easy. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Crop conditions in Oregon are in the 
main favorable. The weekly state crop 
report says: “Winter wheat, oats and rye 
continue in splendid condition, and in 
some localities are making fine growth, 
notwithstanding the unfavorable weather. 

“Spring wheat, barley and oats seeding 
progresses, and this work is fast being 
completed in the later districts. Much of 
the early sown grain is up to fairly good 
stands, but n rain for proper germi- 
nation.” 

NOTES 

Word has been received from Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, that work has commenced 
on the new flour mill for Martin Bros., to 
take the place of the old mill destroyed 
by fire last July. 

The monthly statistics of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, age issued, show that in April 
227,273. bbls of flour were shipped to 
Europe, making a total of 606,038 bbls ex- 
ported for the season to date. Flour 
shipments to California last month were 
12,247 bbls, or a total of 252,489 to date. 
No wheat was dispatched from Portland 
in the last month. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 ‘‘outside”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 67,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to April 27, 1918, with com- 
parisons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 

c— Output. -—-Exports—. 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 


Minneapolis ...10,655 11,522 725 722 
Duluth-Superior 864 724 000 59 
66 outside mills 7,339 6,426 120 129 

Totals ...... 18,858 18,672 845 910 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, MAY 4 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Flour made of spring wheat un- 
der ruling of Food Administra- 
tion, basis Chicago, in 98-Ib 
BACKS 2... cc ceceveceesesecs 


Minneapolis leading mill bran ‘ds, 
to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 9.90@10.26 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-Ib cotton. $10.40 @10.80 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton. $10.50@11.25 


RYE FLOUR 

White patent, cotton ..........- $12.25 @13.00 

BARLEY FLOUR 

Standard grade, cotton ........$10.25@11.50 
: CORN FLOUR 

Standard corn flour, jute........ $10.25 @10.75 
RICE FLOUR 

Standard rice flour, per pound......... 9%e 

WHEAT—Offerings small, demand good. 
No. 2 red and No. 2 hard, $2.17; No. 3 red 
and No. 3 hard, $2.14; sales of one car No. 
2 dark northern spring at $2.21, and one No. 
2 northern at $2.17. 

CORN—Poor corn 5c lower, prices on good 
unchanged. Sample grade, 85c@$1.25; No. 6 
mixed, $1.30; No. 5 mixed, $1.35; No. 3 
mixed, $1.62; No. 6 yellow, $1.23@1.45; No. & 
yellow, $1.40@1.50; No. 4 yellow, $1.42@1.53; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.63; No. 2 yellow, $1.70; No. 
6 white, $1.25@1.35; No. 5 white, $1.40; No. 
4 white, $1.65; No. 3 white, $1.81. 

OATS—Offerings not large. No. 3 white 
sold at 7%c over May, track, New York, 
while Green Bay and other markets were 
offering them at 7c over at the close; No. 3 
white sold at 79% @80%c, standards at 80 
@8ic, and No. 2 white at 80% @81%c. 

RYE—Market slow and prices lower. Of- 
ferings small. No. 2 sold at $2.52. 

BARLEY—Choice grades firm ahd lic 
higher; others slow sale, particularly barley 
with black oat mixtures; maltsters best buy- 
ers. Fair to fancy, $1.64@1.76; low-grade, 
$1.50@1.53; feed and mixing, $1.40@1.58; 
screenings, 60c@ $1.20. 

CORN GOODS—A little business is doing 
in corn flour and grits. One of the largest 
handlers is preparing to do a warehouse 
business. Comparatively few buyers care to 
take a carload of corn flour at a time, and 
it is necessary to sell it in small lots. The 
price of corn flour is $5.75, grits $5.34, and 
meal $5.33, per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


- $10.60 @11.25 


ted): 

ee em 

1918 917 918 1917 
Flour, bbis..... 187 ett Bt 176 
Wheat, bus.... 48 802 45 789 
Corn, bus...... 1,865 1,084 629 839 
Oats, bus...... 2,917 1,766 2,412 3,032 
Rye, bus....... 21 79 81 83 
Barley, bus.... 267 289 79 107 





TOLEDO, MAY 4 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent, regula- 
tion 98's, cotton, f.o.b. mill, $10.25@10.75. 
a lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo 





Mix obedee 
Middlings ........ 

Oil ey in 100-1b bags . 

Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ib ‘bag Sieh esvene 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 21 cars, 11 contract; 
year ago 23, 6 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 44 cars, 29 contract; year 
ago 48, 34 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 80 cars, 63 contract; year 
ago 26, 14 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receint Ship 
1918 1917 1918 1917 





Wheat, bus.. 25,200 27,000 1,100 102,800 
Corn, bus.... 62,800 66,400 21,300 89,700 
Oats, bus.... 126,800 40,800 71,800. 87,200 
Barley, bus... GT, 706: sccoe; weads--o wededs 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 4 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 100 per cent war 
CE <4'63 >> i peeseshal bveaee © $10.00 @10.25 


Rye flour, pure white, cotton.... 13.80@14.80 
Rye flour, pure dark, cotton .... 12.00@13.00 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 11.560@12.40 
Barley flour, cotton ............ 10.50@11.50 
Graham flour, cotton ........... -eees@ 9.00 
Corn flour, cotton .............. «e+» @10.50 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton ...... @ 5.25 


MILLFEED—Firm, with demand good for 
wheat feeds, but offerings very light. Rye 
feed in better demand, with other feed dull 
and neglected. Standard bran, $35@37; 
standard fine middlings, $37@39; rye feed, 


$49@50; barley feed, $30@35; hominy feed, 
$49@50; oil meal, $57,—all in 100-Ib sacks. 
WHEAT—Offerings extremely light, and 
demand good for all spring and winter 
Receipts, 9 cars. No. 1 northern, 


‘Flour, bbis.. 


$2.20@2.24; No. 2, $2.17@2.21; No. 3, $2.14 
@2.18. 

BARLEY—Prices were 12@15c lower, with 
demand slow from the shipping trade and 
maltsters. Receipts, 68 cars. Medium, $1.76 
@1.88; No. 3, $1.73@1.86; No. 4, $1. 65@1. 84; 
feed and rejected, $1.60@1.75. 

RYE—Down 5@8c. Receipts, 11 cars. De- 
mand was light from shippers, and millers 
took the best grades for milling. Low- 
grades were dull and difficult to sell. No. 1, 
$2.58@2.66; No. 2, $2.55@2.67; No. 3, $2.45 
@ 2.63. 

CORN—Prices declined 5@10c. Demand 
was good from millers for white, and offer- 
ings were well taken of. Damaged and un- 
sound goods were difficult to place. Shippers 
took best grades of yellow and mixed. No. 3 
yellow, $1.60@1.70; No. 4 yellow, $1.50@1.60; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.55@1.60; No. 3 white, $1.60 
@1.65. 

OATS—Declined 5c. Receipts, 232 cars. 
Demand good, and tables were cleared each 
day. Standard, 81@86%c; No. 3 white, 80% 
@86c; No. 4 white, 80@85%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts. -—-Shipments—, 
1918 1917 


1918 1917 
20,650 31,680 56,860 22,250 
Wheat, bus. 11,700 200,000 10,400 202,715 
Corn, bus... 111,220 110,220 248,420 337,601 
Oats, bus... 519,640 266,560 1,178,003 276,190 
Barley, bus. 104,040 250,850 133,271 39,828 
Rye, bus.... 14,026 17,110 7,100 28,440 
Feed, tons.. 1,170 440 4,451 3,133 


DULUTH, MAY 4 
FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-Ib cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 
Standard war quality ...........$9.75@10.00 





Durum war semolina ...... «+++ 10.40@10.50 
a |) err + «eee @ 8.50 
No. 2 straight rye ..........+..> 13.00@13.15 
No. 5 white rye blend .......... 11.35 @11.50 
No. 8 rye meal ..........+. eee 11,60@11.75 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR WHEAT FLOUR 
OUTPUT 


By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
May 4...10,090 May 5...25,610 May 6...19,400 
April 27.16,696 April 28.20,000 April 29. 7,240 
April 20.18,845 April 21.14650 April 22.17,526 
April 13.16,925 April 14.13,460 April 15.19,256 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
April 27..... 82% @84% ...@264 145@185 
April 29..... 82% @83% ...@268 140@183 
April 30..... 82% @83% ...@270 135@178 
= er 79% @81% ...@267 135@173 
May 2 ...... 78 80 «+»@... 185@170 
red . eoebes 78% @79% ...@. 135@170 
By 4 vocss - T7T% @78% ...@... 135@173 
May é. 1917.. 65% @70% 202@205 110@155 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth elevators, 
May 4 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


-—Domestic—_, ——Bonded——, 

= 1917 1916 a sae 1917 1916 
COFR .ccceee o« eee 
Oats ....... 118 1,246 551 oe 3,379 617 
Sy ee ee 6 240 65 .C(‘(C !N eas 
Barley ..... 466 718 274 12 214 93 
Flaxseed ... 259 1,804 1,369 6 94 86 


WHEAT—Shipments last week 62,000 bus, 
leaving stocks at 161,000. No. boat loadings 
made. Receipts unimportant. 

DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (May 4), at Duluth-Superior,- in: 
bushels (000’s prs a 





—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— {918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Spring ..... 12 398 409 42 1,380 2,532 
Durum .... 2 126 97 20 217 820 
WHR sicc Use + 26 ues «++ 188 
Totals ... 14 628 6522 62 1,597 3,490 
COED ce dcver eee oes eed 6 So. Wan 
Oats ....... 56 Bi eas 70 4 3 
Bonded e, 238 94 ... 812 78 
eae See 2 19 oo 10 ss 
Barley ..... 5 58 33 oll 1 3864 
Bonded... . 11 » Cees y 36 33 
Flaxseed ... 3 38 14 ... 1386 814 
Bonded... ... 10 2 100 S- “ave 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 4 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and r by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


4 1,337 4,234 5 1 12 





1 dk nor 
1 nor, 2 nor 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
3 nor -. 889 206 1 
All other 
spring ... 16 7,200 3,834 3 415 2388 
1 amb dur } 
2 amb dur 6 
1 dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur 
3 dur 1 
All other 
durum ... 134 604 4,299 ... 160 46 
1, 2 dk wnt 
1, 2 hd wnt oa eee 
All other 
winter ... ... 420 
White ..... al 4 


Totals ... 161 9,85413,154 10 606 338 


FLAXSEED—May showed a decline Tues- 
day of 15%c from close of April 27. July 


13%c, and 6c for October. Later rally recov- 
ered most of the loss. Final figures, com-. 
pared with close of April 27, show an 8%c 
loss on May, July 3%c loss, and 3c gain for 
October. July has gone to 4c premium over 
May. About 807000 bus were delivered on 
contracts May 1, None reported since. Rail 
shipments this week total 100,000 bus, bulk 
of which has gone to Minneapolis. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
ose—— 
Opening May 5 
April 25 High May4 1917 
May ..$4.08% $4. 08% ens: o2. $4.00 $3.36 
July .. 4.08% 4.08% 3.95 4.03 3.32 
Oct. .. 3.56 3.56 3.52 3.60 8.17 


GRAIN MOVEMENT FOR APRIL 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Duluth- 
Superior for the month of April, with com- 
Parisons (000’s omitted), in bushels, ween 


nr — 


\ -—~Shi 
Wheat— ‘1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 ‘To1e 
Domestic .. 81 411 720 281 1,581 2,750 
Bonded .... 31 2,233 1,729 8 910 3,563 
Totals ... 112 2,644 2,449 370 2,441 6,313 
COE ve cewce dew eee Soe eee Bess 
Oats ....... 158 20 87 69 19 210 








Bonded... ... 1,239 332 299 1,484 
Rye «ss... & 28 77 3 226 72 
Barley ..... 231 484 278 96 49 564 

Bonded... 12 87 45 ... 116 88 
Flaxseed ... 101 156 32 58 47 12 

Bonded... 233 47 yr 5 1 

Totals ... 847 4,705 3,322 6596 3,205 8,744 





NEW YORK, MAY 4 

FLOUR—Quiet; only a few scattering 
sales. Increased government demands fur- 
ther decreasing offerings. War quality 
spring nominally $10.70@11; Kansas, $10.60 
@11.10, jute. Receipts, 65,906 bbls. 

RYE FLOUR—In fair demand, with rea- 
sonably good stocks on hand. Quotations 
were $13@14, jute. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Unchanged; buyers not 
interested, General range, $10.25@10.50, jute. 

CORN GOODS—Stocks increasing, because 
of buyers being overloaded. Trade is being 
urged to use corn meal in place of other 
substitutes to prevent spoilage by warm 
weather. Yellow bolted meal $4.60@5, white 
$4.80@5.15, corn flour $6@6.25, per 100 Ibs, 
in cotton sacks, R 

RICE AND TAPIOCA FLOURS—Un- 
changed. Former is quoted at 10@10%c, 
and latter at 10% @10%c per ib in cotton 
sacks. 

WHEAT—Movement light. No receipts. 

CORN—Weak. Buyers here well supplied, 
by reason of heavy deliveries resulting from 
accumulations of the winter. Quotations: 
No. 3 yellow, $1.60; No. 4 yellow, $1.55; No. 
3 white, $1.50. Receipts, 88,200 bus. 

OATS—Weak, showing heavy decline from 
top prices. Exporters are understood to be 
well supplied, and not now interested, even 
at present low prices, which were 89@90c, 
according to quality. Receipts, 1,276,000 bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MAY 4 

FLOUR—Administration 100 per cent is 
quoted at’ $10.25@10.60, cotton %-bbis; 95 
per cent, $10.35@10.65; low-grade, in jute, 
$8 @9.25, 

MILLFEED—Bran, $1.60@1.65 per 100-Ib 
sack; brown shorts, $1.70@1.76; gray shorts, 
$2. 05@2.1 0. 

WHEAT—Representative sales today: hard 
wheat, No, 2, 1 car at $2.16; No. 3, 1 at $2.10; 
soft wheat, none, 

CORN—Mixed, No. 2 $1.64@1.68, No. 3 
$1.59@1.63; white, No. 2 $1.72@1.76, No, 3 
$1.67@1.70; yellow, No. 2 $1.66@1.70, No. 3 
$1.61@1.64, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 3,750 6,500 10,750 64,250 





Wheat, bus.. 47,250 649,350 44,500 888,300 
Corn, bus.... 656,500 360,000 710,000 263,750 
Oats, bus.... 255,000 285,600 289,500 337,000 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 2,200 7,700 16,500 
Barley, bus.. 12,400 9,800 12,400 9,800 
Bran, tong... 1,260 1,120 920 3,520 


Hay, tons.... 38,708 4,224 6,196 1,668 


ST. LOUIS, MAY 4 

FLOUR—Hard winter 100 per cent, $10.50 
@11,50, jute. Soft winter 100 per cent, $10.50 
@11.50, jute or cotton. Straight Pye flour, 
$11.50@12; white, $12.75@13.50,—jute. Rice 
flour, $9.60@10 per 100 Ibs, cotton. Barley 
flour, $10.50@11 bbl, jute. 

MILLFEED—Government prices are 38 per 
cent of cost of wheat, bulk at. mill (sacks 
extra); shorts $2 ton, mixed feed $4 and 
middlings $9, over. White hominy feed, $50 
ton; kiln-dried corn bran, $29; reground oat 
feed, $18.40. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 74 cars, against 45. 
Government prices, 

CORN—Good demand, and prices 1@2c 
lower on yellow and 2@6¢ on white. Re- 
ceipts, 215 cars, against 301, Closing prices: 
No. 2 corn, $1.71; No. 6 corn, $1.43; No. 3 
yellow, age No. 4 yellow, $1.54; No. 6 yel- 
low, $1.27; No. 1 white, $1.81@1.83; No. 2 
white, $1. 80@1. oy No. 3 white, $1. 70@1. 71; 
No. 4 white, $1.50. 

CORN GOODsS—Corn meal, in 100-1b sacks, 
$4.40; cream meal, $4.90; grits and hom- 
iny, $5.15. 

OATS—Demand fair. Receipts, 313 cars, 
against 836. Prices 5@6c lower. Closing 





prices: No. 3 white, 80@80%c; No. 2 mixed, 
77%e. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 68,240 62,150 77,220 88,590 
Wheat, bus.. 106,834 734,400 86,590 632,720 
Corn, bus.... 342,899 430,800 371,820 255,590 
Oats, bus.... 770,000 566,100 929,490 441,210 
Rye, bus..... 1,716 2,200 3,270 §=1,400 
Barley, bus.. 1,600 3,200 6,650 ..... 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 4 

FLOUR—Receipts, 1,565 bbis, and 4,866,868 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
lbs in wood: 

Winter wheat 100 per cent flour. $10.75 @11.25 
Kansas wheat 100 per cent flour. 11.00@11.60 
Spring wheat 100 per cent flour. 10.50@11.00 

WHEAT—Firmly held. Receipts, 95,055 
bus; exports, 172,609; stock, 166,787. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No, ‘1 northern spring, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard winter, $2.27; No. 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; soft, $2.25; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24; soft, $2.22. 

RYE FLOUR—Offerings only moderate, but 
trade quiet and prices a shade easier. Quo- 
tations: $12.50@13.50, as to quality, per 196 
lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Dull and irregular in 
value. Quotations: to arrive, on a basis of 
$11.25@12 per bbl, in sacks. 

CORN— Quiet and ic lower, Offerings mod 
erate but ample. Receipts, 139,847 bus; ex- 
ports, 206,304; stock, 355,305. Quotations 
4 lots for local trade: No. 3 yellow, $1.74 





CORN PRODUCTS—Supplies in excess of 
limited trade requirements, and marke 
weak, with some kinds slightly lower. Quo- 
tations: 100-ib 
Kilm-dried— 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy. .$.... 

Granulated white meal, fancy... .... 

Yellow table meal, fancy....... «... 

White table meal, fancy ....... «.... 
Ordinary ground meal .... 
White corn flour, fancy 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .. . 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. boss stve 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... ....@3.50 

OATS—Further declined 8c under a slow 
demand and fairly liberal offerings. Re- 






ceipts, 741,513 bus; exports, 130,000; stock, 
1,566,069. Quotations: 

No. 2 white .......... Sedans tis Gal dob 
Standard white .............s05 89 @89% 
Pe Perper re ree 88 @8s&% 
pS Ee error) © 86% @87 


OATMEAL—Dull and weaker in sympat)!); 
with decline in raw material . Quotation:: 
ground oatmeal, bbl, $11.70; rolled, steam or 
Kiln-dried, bbl, $10.40@10.65; patent, cut, 
bbl, $11.70@13.31; pearl barley, in 100-!» 
sacks, as to size and quality, $6.55 @9.55. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circul:r 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the : 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in April were as follows, with comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corr 
Receipts— bbis bus bus 
April, 1918..... 280,268 436,347 713,1 
March, 1918.... 328,996 406,615 431,447 
April, 1917..... 237,093 3,056,668 $16,221 
April, 1916..... 141,741 56,105,254 231,06 
Exports— 
April, 1918... ». 391,655 401,056 


oe 2,741, : 
April, _1916. + 216,909 5,720,466 163,9 





BUFFALO, MAY 4 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, c:'- 


loads: Spring 
Spring wheat .................- $9.85@10 
DIG, DO. ZT. epee ad vbpsionsicr stds 12,90@13.50 
TE DORMS id vtecscneccisckas 12.65 @12.°5 
Barley flour ......... A : 


Corn flour, white .. 
Corn flour, yellow .. 
eG. PTR oe 





Spring bran, per ton .............55-- 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 
Red dog flour, 140-Ib sacks, ton ...«.. 
Barley screenings, sacked, per ton.... 4°)’ 
Rye middlings, sacked, per ton ...... E 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton ........ 
Hominy feed, white, per ton... das 
Corn meal, table, per ton ........ Pa 
Corn meal, yellow coarse, per ton..... 
Cracked corn, per ton ........++-++-- 0.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ............+.--- ( 
Cottonseed meal, 38% per cent, ton.. 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton..... 5 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .........-- 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... | 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton ...... 2 

WHSAT—The few cars received sold 
quotations. No, 1 white, $2.26; No. 2 wh'' 
$2.23; No. 1 red, $2.28; No. 2 red, $2.25; \o 
3 wheat 6c, No. 4 wheat 9c, No. 5 wheat ! 
under No. 1, in store, New York export. 

CORN—Little change in prices, and 0’) 
a limited supply of desirable corn on ("© 
market. Low-grades not wanted. Closin+ 
No. 8 yellow, $1.65; No. 4 yellow, $1.45@1.5 
No. 5 yellow, $1. 30@1. 40; No. 6 yellow, $1.15 
@1.25,—all_ kilm-dried, on track, through 
billed. 

OATS—There was a decline of 5c from !as' 
week, and the market closed weak. Mille's 
were good buyers, and there was also some 
outside interest, but the offerings were "° 
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84%c; 


cleaned up. Closing: No. 2 white, 
No. 4 


standard, 84c; No. 3 white, 83%c; 
white, 82c,—on track, through billed. 
BARLEY—Maltsters took a few lots for 
opening shipment at about $1.75, c.if. But- 
falo. The feeling was weak. 
RYE—No. 2 sold at $2.55 on track, through 
billed. Bids at the close were at $2.53. 


BOSTON, MAY 4 

FLOUR—Only occasional offerings of 100 
per cent patent, not enough to base reliable 
quotations on. 

MILLFEED—Very little offered, and prac- 
tically none placed for sale. No wheat feeds 
obtainable, Stock feed for shipment is lower, 

t $56 ton, with barley feed at $39, rye feed 
it $53 and oat hulls, reground, at $29, all in 
100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—An_ exceptionally 
dull market. White corn flour is offering in 
a small way at $5.40@6, per 100 Ibs, with 

hite corm meal at $5@5.35, yellow corn 
meal at $4.40@6.10, feeding at $3.30@3.65 
and cracked corn at $3.35@3.40, all in 100’s. 
iiominy grits and samp are offered at $5.40 
per 100 Ibs. 

SUBSTITUTES—Oatmeal in good demand 
at lower prices, Rolled oatmeal is quoted at 
$5.40 per 90 Ibs, in sacks, with cut and ground 
\t $6.21, Barley flour, in sacks, $11.50@12.50 
bbl; rye flour, in sacks, $12@13.50 for 





straight. ‘No graham flour offered. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
—_ ceipts—, -—Stocks—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis....*61,100 60,437 .... a #iwe 
Wheat, DUB... «-s-s 4, 497 421,257 
Corn, bus..... 68,850 L 564 136,837 180,849 
Oats, bus.....460,300 653,183 876,657 484,953 
Rye, busses... 1,100 ....- 5,283 11,380 
Barley, bus... 600 1,815 1,206 ..... 
Millfeed, tons. 241 ar ee peeve 
Corn meal, bbls 8,322 1,265 pry Pee = 
yatmeal, Casem 2,086 ..... «eee 
O 1tmeal, sacks 2,220 3,600 ..... 





3,600 
*Includes 34,850 bbis for export. 
RECEIPTS DURING APRIL 








1917 

Flour, DDIB .ccsseceoveess 271,737 
Wheat, DUBisceeeccecsuve 839,617 
Corn, DUS .seees 143,296 
Oats, DUM sseeseess 934,200 
I DUS .teses 2,235 
Barley, DUB ...-. 7,822 
Millfeed, tons .. 29 
Corn meal, bbis . 4,950 
Oatmeal, COBOB ssecsssees AT,BIT wees 
Oatmeal, sacks 11, 4,950 

*Includes 165,950 bbis ‘for export. 

BALTIMORE, MAY 4 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring, Liberty grade ....... «+ -$10.25 @10.50 
Winter, Liberty grade ......... 10.25 @10.50 
Hard winter, Liberty grade .... 10.25@10.50 


Rye flour, pure and blended..... 11.75@12.50 

City mills’ Jobbing prices: 

City mills’ blended patent...... 
City mills’ winter patent .. we 
City mills’ 100 per cent stra - 

MILLFEED—Nominal, inside orem repre- 
senting government rates and outside limits 
the figures at which some mills are selling as 
jobbers. Quotations, in 100-]lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $37@42.60; spring middlings, 
$390 44; soft winter bran, $33.50@38.60; soft 
winter middlings, $35.50 @ 40.50. 

W HEAT—Unchanged, with movement and 
demand light. Receipts, *, 7. bus; stock, 
59,891. Closing prices: No. » $2.24; No, 
2 soft, $2.22. 

CORN—Lower, with demand tame and 
movement increasing. Receipts, 197,700 bus; 
stock, 727,608. Closing prices: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, $1.78; southern white, yellow 
and mixed, by grade or sample, $1.40@1.85; 
near-by yellow cob, bbl, $8.50 @8.75. 

OATS—Declined 6% @T7c, with movement 
good and demand satisfied. Receipts, 579,724 
bus; exports, 614,111; stock, 2,175,726. Clos- 
ing prices: standard white, 86% @87c; No. 3 
white, 86@86%ec, 

RYE—Weak and nominal, with demand 
quict and movement small. Receipts, 9,923 
bus; stock, 65,177. Closing prices: near-by 
bag lots, $2@2.10; No. 2 western for export, 
hot quotable, 


Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

May 7.—For the week, oats were in limited 
demand and prices are 7% @8c lower. What 
little buying there was came mostly from 
elevators. No, 8 white closed today at 72@ 
78c bu; No. 4 white, 69% @72%c. 

Early in the week, milling grades of corn 
were active, but since then mills have been 
Practically out of the market. They say 
demand for corn flour is filled up for the 
time being. Other grades were dull, and 
Prices are 3@10c¢ lower for the week. Clos- 
ing prices today: No. 3 yellow, $1.52@1.62 
bu; No. 4 yellow, $1.47@1.57; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.30@1.40; No. 3 mixed, $1. 47@1. 57; other 
grades, 70¢@$1. 30. 

Rye was active and firm early last week. 
Outside mills especially were good buyers. 
Since then buying ceased, and prices broke 
daily. Mills say demand for flour has fallen 
off. Prices broke today 21@22c, and for 
the week they are 31@32c lower. No. 
Closed at $2. 40@2.42 bu today. 

Millers and meatéstss5 were good buvers of 
choice barley most of last week. The last 
few days, however, barley market has been 
dull as other grains, Mills dropped out, due 
to lack of demand for flour, and maltsters 
were not interested. Prices have dropped 
l0c the last two days, and for the week they 
oL és aoe lower. Closing range today, $1.25 














London Exchange 
London exchange at Minneapolis was 
Quoted as follows: 
Sight vee d 
May 1-7 .......§4.964 $.. 4 751 $4715 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(May 7) at 46%, 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 7 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-lb cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
range: 
Standard 100 per cent flour......$9.05@10.00 


Milis are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (May 7), 
were: 

War semolina ..........+++++++$10,80@10.40 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1918 
May i11... 
May 4... 210,640 
April 28... 180,520 451,635 380,776 312,636 
April 21... 160,595 437,535 375,355 280,300 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1915 
289,205 
323,050 


1917 1916 
363,340 330,135 
424,645 354,166 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
May 11... «.... 39,005 17,810 14,690 
May 4... 138, 295 34,675 6,425 90,655 
April 28... 25,160 41,320 9,920 60,625 
April 21... 2,200 31,455 21,765 20,166 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis and 
Duluth hag been, by weeks, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 
No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 #1918 1917 
16. 62 55,375 121,860 189,255 5,245 4,460 
Mar. 23. 63 66,475 99,185 144,695 1,175 756 
Mar. 30, 6456,675 89,920 216,945 000 3,590 
6. 64 66,826 113,940 196,205 1,795 11,140 
Apr. 13. 6456,826 99,510 215,375 1,645 355 
Apr. 20. 6356,025 82,710 229,675 9,765 2,396 
. 27. 60 55,125 92,840 233,005 2,890 1,550 
May 4.. 62 47,125 123,370 211,655 4,260 1,545 


J MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 7) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 
May 7 Year ago 
BIGRe Gis oH. SAS $33.00@34.30 $24.00@35.00 
Stand. middlings.. 35.00@36.00 34.00@35.00 
Flour middlings. . -@. + eee + @40.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 48. 00@48. 35 42.00@ 44.00 
The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
May 7 Year ago 
Standard bran....$39.00@40.30 $39.15 @40.15 
Stand, middlings. . 41. ph | 42.00 39.15@40. +4 
Flour middlings. 


- @45,1 
R. dog, 140-Ib Soke 54. iose 35 47. 15@49. is 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst..... ++ + $60.00@60.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 69.00@59.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.50@59.00 
No. 8 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst...- 58.00@68.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. 45.00@47.00 


Yellow corn’ meal, granulated*.. 10.00@10.10 
Corn meal, white*® ...........4. 9.00@ 9.10 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 11.55@13.00 


Rye flour, pure medium straight* ty 05 @12.75 


Rye flour, pure dark*® .......... 1.05 @12.75 
Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ...... lasomites 
Buckwheat flour, bbi* .......... 13.60 @13.60 
Whole wheat flour, bbI* ........ 10.00 @10.10 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 10.00 @10.10 
Rolled oats, bbi, wood ......... 110.10 @10.20 
Mill screenings, per ton ..... «++ 10.00@16.00 
Blevator screenings, per ton .... 12.00@30.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@560.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... Meme ine 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 13.00@15.00 
Oll cake, 2,000 Ibs ............ 

Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sackst 55. 50@56. 00 


*Per bbl in sacks. {fCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks, {Nominal, 





Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth are as follows: 





No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ..........+. 2.17 2.14 
Red spring .......eesseeeeee 2.16 2.12 
Red spring humpback ...... 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum .........-e++5 2.21 2.18 
ean: baht roesnsees v4os 2.17 2.14 
Red durum ..... eseeeene « 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter stoves sce RB 2.18 
Hard winter ....... ° 2.17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter . 2.13 2.10 
Red winter .......s+0+5+ 2.17 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. ~ pelle on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: May 6 





May 4 April 27 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 991,800 982, 620 1,847,880 
Fiour, bbis ....- 11,838 3,690 23,701 
Milistuff, tons ... 394 1,136 1,509 
Corn, bus ....... 199,680 258,700 81,250 
Oats, bus ....... 451,730 424,270 247,680 
Barley, bus ..... 211,68 238,650 213,900 
Rye, bus ..... «+. 74,880 114,330 65,000 
, bus ... 89,000 48,000 68,000 
Shipmerits from Minneapolis by ena,“ end- 
ing Saturday were: May 6 
May 4 April 27 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 120,000 201,140 1,050,420 
Fiour, bbis ..... . 841,768 326,120 414,488 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,881 10,475 16,299 
Corn, bus ....... 189,420 202,520 128,260 
Oa pa 936,240 742,56 474,020 
Barley, bus . 64,140 827,060 468,000 
Rye, bus ........ 80,040 151,290 73,080 
oe veets 9,280 14,300 





RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending April 
20, with comparison, the receipts of whéat 
by cars were as follows: 
May 4 April 27 
50 





No. 1 dark northern spring. . 65 
No, 2 dark northern spring.. 42 47 
Other dark northern spring. . 41 465 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 128 105 
No. 2 northern spring ..... ae 94 99 
Other northern spring ...... 209 172 
No. 1 red spring ............ eee oes 
Other red spring ............ eee ® 1 
Red spring humpback ...... 15 11 
Amber durum ...........+..- 27 25 
rere reer ere Perey | 8 5 
BOG COCO 09 0c gre neneresen's ome 2 
Mixed wheat ........0s.000- 115 93 
Dark hard winter ........... 4 3 
pe gt UA nee 17 22 
Yellow hard winter ......... 1 oe 
WOE WRUGOE eis oho ccwweccccien 3 3 
SU WMAUE ig were b ic wen cssee 1 1 
PE SEE: ob chet bei cgcece 64 56 
DOSE DOMINO. conc cecasoscrecie 32 24 
EEE. GUE wow ddg ec whetcie ctice 9 14 
| Oe es eee 875 778 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): May5 May6 
May 4 April 27 1917 1916 

No, 1 hard ..... eve os 386 636 
No. 1 northern.. eas 1,027 3,155 
No. 2 northern.. ... see 1,403 1,963 
Other grades ... ... 4,718 3,957 
Totals ...... 78 132 7,534 9,611 
In 1915 ..... ee eee |) eee eee 
Im 1914 ......+-16,755 17,694 ....-  seeee 
In 1913 ..... eoeRR BOS AB, TEE cccce  cccce 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No, 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per ig 


April Corn Oats ye Barley 
= 155 @1 80% @81 2130273 135 @180 
ay 
1.. 155 @165 78 @79 269@270135@173 
2.. 155 @165 75% @76% 268@270 140@173 
3.. 156 @165 77% @78% 267@269 140@177 
4.. 155 @165 76%@77% 264@266 135@175 
6.. 152 @162 74% @765% 262@263 125@171 
7. awe 69% @70% 205 @207 116 @156 
*1917. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
May6 May 6 “7 
May 4 Apr.27 1917 1916 1915 
Corn .... 883 929 152 83 794 


Oats ....1,012 1,034 6,010 2,157 1,097 
Barley ..1,158 1,238 728 145 262 
Rye .... 156 149 262 238 65 
Flaxseed. 31 30 199 74 78 





Flaxseed and Products 
Linseed oil meal at this time of year is 
generally quiet, and this year is no exception. 
Although demand is dull, prices are firm at 
$55.50@56 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Output at Minneapolis is curtailed, due to 
light receipts. With stocks of flaxseed light, 
mills look for a scarcity in meal, as they 
will not be able to grind new-crop flaxseed 
until some time in October. For this reason 
they do not expect any decrease in prices. 
Raw linseed oil is active. Mills are behind 
in their orders, and asking $1.49 per gallon, 
car lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 
* * 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
—Mpls—, - Duluth ‘ 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
April ° We es % 4.03% 4.01% 3.98% 4.02 
1 4 








06 4.04 401 4.04% 

4.00 3.98 3.95 3.99 

4.04 4.02 3.99 4.03 
May 4 .... 4.08 4.03 4.03 4.00 4.03% 
May 6 .... 401 401 401 3.98 4.02% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c——Receip c——In store—, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis... 89 68 105 31 199 74 
Duluth ..... 3 48 16 266 1,898 1,455 


Totals..... 92 116 121 296 2,097 1,529 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to May 
4, 1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 




















Minneapolis ... 4,830 7,305 826 380 
Duluth ..... +++ 2,404 17,2438 2,310 6,390 
Totals ....... 7,234 14,548 3,136 6,770 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, May 6.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: May& May 6 





Destination— May 4 Apr. 27 1917 1916 
ease 1,000 61,426 
6,000 44, 000 12,000 6,071 
Ge s'ep a Te eee’ ,000 21,530 

rt, we 46,675 
eaves 17,000 23,000 ..... 
Pee: Vepee " - 8,462 
vega dt: ‘penal 13,000 ..... 
17,000 48,000 7,000 65,532 
$.6w <b) Ssless sume 1,030 
aatbe 42,000 11,971 
VP Sw tere 13,000 ..... 
cated LObpae® os eee 11,350 
be  bavee wees 163,239 
9,000 ..... 12,063 
hetse) eebes <eewe 1,453 
SECO eevee sven 24,050 
vate eves eS amen 6,025 
\ SA bg 
TAP svesn is vadbe 
2,000 ..... 19,000 25,385 





Totals ....... 64,000 116,000 150,000 429,455 


To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville ..........000% 29.4 39.0 
SEL o 8: 0d-0.95 6 ing bas onts wae 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans .............. 17.5 27.5 
Birmingham ....06.ieccsee 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery .........see005 29.4 39.0 
ON 4 0 db Bee Sdbs coeepceeee 29.4 39.0 
BROWNED ce dc ecwaycass - 17.5 27.5 
POMGR: ov cicscnneces « 32.4 42.0 
BEBMUE is vvetedcceccvvce re 31.4 41.0 
"BAVERMAR cae cc ses veeec cee 29.4 39.0 
PUNGEO 66 e hee ca nesiesseses 33.4 43.0 
BUBB, «cc nguvececvevicccs 33.4 43.0 
Charleston, 8S. C. ........... 29.4 39.0 


Oats, 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 


To— To— 
Albany ......,. 27.3 Philadelphia 26.3 
Baltimore ...... 25.3 Philadelphia* 25.5 
Baltimore* ..... 24.5 Philadelphiat .. 25.6 
Baltimoret ..... 24.6 Pittsburgh ..... 19.0 
Binghamton .... 25.3 Portland ....... 30.3 
Boston ......... 30.3 Portland* ...... 26.5 
Boston® ........ 26.5 Punxsutawney .. 25.3 
Bostont ........ 27.5 Quebec ......... 35.3 
Buffalo ........ 19.0 Richfield Springs 27.3 
Corning ........ 25.3 Rochester ...... 25.3 
Elmira ......... 25.3 Rockland ....... 30.3 
2 PET EER YR 19.0 Schenectady .... 27.3 
ee ee 25.3 Scranton ....... 26.3 
TUMACA 2.52655, 25.3 Stanstead ...... 30.3 
Montreal ....... 30.3 Syracuse ....... 25.3 
Mount Morris... 25.3 Troy ........... 27.3 
Newport News*.. 25.3 Utica ........... 26.3 
New York ...... 28.3 Wayland ....... 26.3 
New York* ..... 26.6 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 27.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 26.3 
Ogdensburg .... 30.3 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 





KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 


rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 

New York ...... 32.0 Scranton ....... 30.0 
Boston ........+. 34.0 Baltimore ...... 29.0 
Philadelphia .... 30.0 Washington .... 29.0 
Pittsburgh ..... 23.0 Detroit ......... 19.9 
Albany ........ 1.3 Rochester 29.0 
Syracuse ....... 9.0 Cleveland 20.9 
Va. com. points. 29.0 Louisville . 





Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 


City to ports named: 





Boston ....«.... *- 0 Baltimore . 
New York ...... -0 Halifax ........ * 
Philadelphia .... 30. 0 Portland, Me. 31.0 
Virginia ports... 29.0 Montreal ....... 30.0 
St. John, N. B... 31.0 





Exports for Week Ending April 27, 1918 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.... 52,000 ..... err 479,000 
BOSTON 26sec kccee 105,000 ‘ 360,000 
Baltimore ... ..... 133,000 ..... 357,000 





Newp. News.. ..... «sess 








Tots., wk.. 52,000 238,000 116,000 1,741,000 
Prev. week..158,000 520,000 28,000 1,683,000 
U. K’gdom... 52,000 105,000 68,000 ...... 
Continent ... ..... 133,000 48,000 ..... . 

Totals ..... 52,000 238,000 116,000 ...... 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July ito Same time 
April 27, 1918 last year 


Wheat, bus ......... 49,757,000 210,815,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 6,329,000 11,059,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 73,736,000 260,578,000 
Cae, DUS 6 6s vece cies ,483,000 44,476,000 

re 74,647,000 86,741,000 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
May 1 2 174 2 83 76. 627 
May 2 301... 13 90 «6658 
May 3 |) 22 209 672 
May 4 283 2 63 122 6658 
May 6 .. 448 4 33 111 499 
May 7 226 2 52 227 1,023 





834 3,937 








Totals.... 898 1,623 10 86206 





Pershing Thanks Texas 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., May 4.—General 
Pershing, commander of the American 
expeditionary forces abroad, has cabled 
the following a’ ee are to E. A. Pedan, 
Texas food administrator, following re- 
ceipt of news that the state of Texas 
would go on a “no wheat” basis until the 
next harvest: 

“T assure you that the American expe- 
ditionary forces appreciate the sacrifices 
made by your great state toward winning 
the war. The United States will win 
through sacrifices of men, money and com- 
forts, and the troops already here will 
have the opportunity through the army 
publication, ‘Stars and Stripes, to know 
rot of what the largest state in the 

nion is doing.” 

Ricuarp B, Warrovs. 
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Demand for wheat flour is quiet. Buy- 
ing this week was restricted, and only to 
cover requirements. Large eastern centers 
are apparently the most interested, but 
only a small amount of business was 
booked, as mills are not pushing new 
business, and offerings are very - limited. 
Mills also still find it difficult to get cars 
for necessary shipments east. Prices on 
wheat flour show a wide range, due to 
variations in cost of production, but are 
generally held firm. 

Mills report a falling off in demand for 
rice flour. High prices limit purchases 
to requirements, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is considered an excellent substi- 
tute for wheat flour. There was a fair 
demand for white and yellow corn flour 
and meal, but the market is not as active 
as it has been. Barley flour was dull and 
neglected, and only a fair demand report- 
ed for rye flour. 

Trading in southern markets is less ac- 
tive, but a few mills reported demand still 
unsatisfied. New bookings were all in 
small lots, and many consisted of mixed 
cars. Substitutes are in fairly good de- 
mand, but only a small amount of business 
was done. 

There is practically no change in the 
local flour market. With government re- 
quirements increasing, mills have little to 
offer to local jobbers and bakers, but 
offerings are sufficient to meet the cur- 
tailed demand. There is but little de- 
mand for rye flour, and sales are small. 
Barley flour continues dull. A few other 
substitutes were in fair request, but de- 
mand as a whole was quiet. 

Nominal quotations on wheat flour: 
hard winter 100 per cent, $10.50@11.50, 
jute. Soft winter 100 per cent, $10.50@ 
11.50, jute or cotton. Straight rye flour, 
$11.50@12; white, $12.75@13.50,—jute. 
Kiln-dried corn meal, $4.30@4.65 per 100 
Ibs; yellow corn flour, $5.10@5.50; white, 
$5.70. Ric« flour, $9.60@10 per 100 lbs, 
cotton. Barley flour, $10.50@11 bbl, jute. 

As the output of flour is gradually de- 
creasing, wheat feed is getting scarcer 
every day, and very little is now obtain- 
able, except in small mixed-car lots. Feed 
dealers are showing very little interest in 
other feedstuffs; consequently, the mar- 
ket for all millfeeds is very dull. 


THE GROWING CROP 


Weather conditions have been ideal for 
the growing wheat crop in Missouri and 
southern Illinois. After a heavy rainfall 
last week, the weather turned cooler and 
sunshiny this week, and crop reports were 
never so uniformly good as they are this 
year. The wheat is well supplied with 
moisture, and is stooling well in all sec- 
tions. 

Following is the gist of reports received: 
Looks fine. ..Continues to look very well; 
over five inches of rain fell last week; 
weather cool, but warmer the last 48 hours 
.--Fine shape; coming out satisfactorily 
... Weather ideal for wheat... Excellent; 
best prospects in years... Very promising 
...Very good condition...In excellent 
condition. ..Doing nicely, with plenty of 
moisture and sunshine. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Biake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill, 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, I1!. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill, 

Steeleville (I1l.) Milling Co. 

Sutherland Flour Milis Co., Cairo, Ill. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Falion, Ili. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 





the week ending May 4 was 12,200, repre- 
senting 24 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 13,350, or 26 per cent, last 
week, 36,800, or 73 per cent, a year ago, 
and 36,400, or 72 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 17,500, repre- 
senting 23 per cent, compared with 24,500, 
or 32 per cent, last week, 53,500, or 70 
per cent, a year ago, and 54,400, or 70 per 
cent, in 1916. 

NOTES 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 11,489 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for April, 1918. Stocks of flour 
May 1 were 58,250 bbls, compared with 
57,100 on April 1, and 70,200 on May 1, 
1916. 

H. Vest Lancaster, who recently sev- 
ered his connection with the Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., has opened an office in the 
Merchants’ Exchange, where he will con- 
duct a general flour and feed brokerage 
business under the firm name of Lan- 
caster Commission Co. 

In response to a short talk by C. L. 
Niemeier, second vice-president of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, on the “Buy An- 
other Bond” slogan, members who were 
on the floor of the Exchange Thursday, 
May 2, promptly subscribed for over 
$100,000 worth of Liberty bonds, although 
most members already had subscribed 
heavily through their different banks. 

The federal food administrator of St. 
Louis notified all bakers in this city that, 
beginning with this week, they will be 
required to take an inventory each Satur- 
day of their stocks of flour, substitutes, 
sugar and shortening, and beginning with 
next week they will be uired to make 
weekly reports to the food administration 
office, showing stocks on hand, purchases, 
sales, and quantities used in ~—e a 
copy of which must be kept by the bak- 
er for examination of any food admin- 
istration investigators. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orieans, La., May 4.—Inquiries 
and requests for flour are getting more 
and more frequent from the country mer- 
chants and bakers, and also from local 
macaroni manufacturers. But very little 
can be obtained, for those who have book- 
ings rolling have them all sold, and_ the 
very few lots in stock for sale are being 
offered only to or held for regular clients, 
who justly expect their merchant to take 
care of their wants. They know that if 
they endeavored to book flour elsewhere, 
they would be confronted with the ques- 
tion: “How much did you purchase of us 
last year?” Hence, those who are not old 
customers invariably have their orders 
declined. 

This condition will no doubt grow worse 
during the next 60 days,-and until ship- 
ments of new-crop flour reach here. Sev- 
eral have sold their wheat flour, and now 
stand booked with substitutes rolling and 
to roll. This has had the effect that a few 
insist upon clients taking substitutes 
equal to at least one-third of wheat flour 
booked. 

In some cases mills have declined to 
ship wheat flour unless 50 per cent of 
substitutes were shipped at the same time. 
All requests to mills to ship or to book 
wheat flour are returned with the reply 
that they are only grinding on govern- 
ment contracts. There are offers of corn 
flour and corn meal, and it seems there is 
a generous stock of the latter here, as the 
tendency among the trade is to buy only 
for present requirements. All are report- 
ed booked up on substitutes, in fact the 
bakers claim have more now than 

ever will get of flour during the 
balance of the season. 

The following are wholesalers’ quota- 
tions: Flour, $11@11.25 bbl. Bran, on 
track, $2.45 per 100 Ibs, tagged. Corn, 





bulk on track: No. 3 yellow, $1.75@1.80 
bu; No. 8 mixed, $1.70@1.75. Oats, bulk 
on track: No. 3 white, 94c bu; No. 2 white, 
93c. Corn products: corn meal, $10.25 
bbl; cream meal, $10.85; grits, $11.25. 
Grorce L. Ferry. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., May 4.—Two small 
cargoes of Canadian wheat arrived here 
this week, and some of it went to millers 
who were short and had it coming to them: 
Possibly there may be a few more cargoes 
on the big fleet of steamers coming down 
and held up on account of ice conditions, 
but those who are on the inside and have 
figured out the remaining supplies say 
there will be the greatest scarcity of 
wheat ever known between June 1 and the 
new-crop receipts. In fact they say there 
will be no wheat to grind, and the mills 
will have to close for a long vacation. 

There is a demand for wheat 
flour, even with the substitutes, but the 
offerings would not go far after the gov- 
ernment has taken its proportion. The 
demands from that source will, it is said, 
be heavier next week. The people, how- 
ever, will get along in some way for a 
month or two, as nearly every family in 
the habit of baking bread has a little flour 
in reserve to mix up some kind of a loaf. 
Strange to say, they do not want barley 
flour, and are daily getting more tired of 
rye. Fancy white or yellow corn flour, if 
that cereal was obtainable, would, it is be- 
lieved, work out better than any other 
substitute. 

There has been no change in prices of 
any kind of flour in this market, and none 
is expected. Some mills are asking an 
advance for fancy rye flour, but say the 
movement is very slow. 

Millfeeds are just about where they 
have been for several weeks, and this in- 
cludes barley and rye feeds. The demand 
for wheat feeds keeps the miller busy in 
getting enough to fill his mixed-car trade. 
Barley feed is dull, except some fancy 
stuff. Corn-meal coarse feed lower, and 
offerings increasing, with trade light. 
Gluten feed quiet. Cottonseed meal 
easier, and considered too high. Oil meal 
was offered at $50 and, with any surplus, 
the mills would shade that price. 

Rolled oats lower. Demand active, and 
the mills all busy. Oat hulls, reground, 
declined sharply, and there are anxious 
sellers at $22.75, sacked, track, Buffalo. 

THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 112,100 bbls, represent- 
ing 67 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 121,350, or 73 per cent, last week, 
128,600, or 77 per cent, a year ago, 88,500, 
or 53 per cent, in 1916, 120,400, or 88 per 
cent, In_1915, 85,500, or 62 per cent, in 
1914, and 45,600, or 40 per cent, in 1913. 


MASTER BAKERS DON APRONS 
Two hundred bakery employees refused 


to go to work Wednesday morning, be- 
cause they wanted an eight-hour instead 
of a nine-hour day. Last week they asked 


for a 20 per cent raise in wages, and this 
was granted. It was evident they were 
out to stir up trouble. 

To avert a possible bread famine, the 
federal food administrator here com- 
mandeered the largest bakery plants, and 
the master bakers put on aprons and have 
turned out the normal amount of bread 
so far. Not being 100 per cent American, 
the food administration director nts 
out that there will be no other work for 
the strikers in Buffalo, as they have re- 
fused to arbitrate. 

NOTES 

Landslides were reported in the Erie 
Canal at Tonawanda, but it is said this 
will not interfere with the opening of 
navigation on May 15. 

Herbert Hoover will be the principal 
speaker at the Buffalo convention of the 
American Food Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which will begin a three-day session 
here on June 6. 

G. A. Tomlinson, director-general of 
the barge canal under the Inland Water- 
ways Commission, has appointed N. L. 
White, an old steamboat man, as general 
western agent of the lines, with head- 
quarters in Buffalo. 

The government has about 350,000 bus 
wheat here for distribution to millers who 
are entitled to it. This includes the seed 
wheat which was held for that purpose, 
but not taken. A year ago there were 
297,000 bus in store. E. Banoasser, 


May 8, 1918 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututs, Mrxn., May 6.—Slow distri- 
bution of wheat to mills last week resulted 
in a greatly reduced output. The wheat 
supply is very low, and mills are striving 
in every possible way to conserve it by the 
use of substitutes. Plenty of these are 
to be had, byt the demand is not as keen 
as for wheat flour. The Food Adminis- 
tration, it is expected, will apportion to 
mills their wheat allowance as condition: 
justify. 

Inquiry for durum flour was reported 
but, as the mill was out of the market, 
no business passed. Offerings would find 
ready response. The mill is working on 
closing old contracts, but finding it slow 
work, 

Some small lots of rye flour in mixed 
cars with substitutes were booked during 
the week. Owing to the very light sup- 
plies, business is of a retail character and 
it will continue so until the new crop 
comes in. Demand is . 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
10,090 bbls of wheat flour and 1,360 bbls 
of other kinds, or 32 per cent of capacity, 
against 19,205 bbls, or 53 per cent, the 
previous week, and 25,610, or 71 per cent, 
a year ago. 

The reduced mill operations have cur- 
tailed the offerings of millfeed, but any- 
thing the mills can spare is quickly taken 
at satisfactory prices. The market is 
very quiet. 

NOTES g 

Practically no demand exists for screen- 
ings. An occasional car sells, but con- 
ditions are steadily getting worse. 


One of the largest of the Duluth- 
Superior elevators is practically bare of 
grain for the first time in many years. 


Another cargo of flaxseed arrived today 
(May 6) from Fort William, Ont., and is 
under the elevator spouts for unloading. 
The duty. will be paid, and it will be 
shipped to crushing plants. 

Many vessels which were held up in an 
ice jam-in the Detroit River are arriving, 
and the harbor is fast filling with boats. 
The ore traffic is all that engages them, 
and that is not especially, active as yet. 

M. L. Jenks, president Duluth Board 
of Trade, and H. S. Newell, who attended 
the New York conference, have returned. 
P. H. Ginder, vice-president of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, who 
was also in attendance, has returned. 

Vessel room is reported to have been 
chartered for a fair movement of flour 
to the East. Receipts of flour from in- 
terior points were reported for the first 
time this ne by railroads. Continuation 
of arrivals expected for the rest of the 
water shipping season. 

Stocks of wheat in Duluth-Superior cle- 
vators are down to 20,000 bus of spring 
and 141,000 bus of durum, and last week’s 
receipts were but 14,000 bus. Withdraw- 
als were 61,000 bus. Mills got a few cars 
of this, and are experiencing more diffi- 
culty in getting wheat. 

Rail shipments of oats and _ flaxseed 
were liberal but, aside from that, nothing 
was done. The movement comprised 
70,000 bus of oats and 100,000 bus of flax- 
seed. Most of the latter went to Minne- 
apolis crushers, and was seed imported by 
lake from Canada. More is to follow. 

A demand from outside milling inter- 
ests for barley has developed here, and 
some rail shipments are expected to be 
made soon. A cargo of 111,000 bus was 
shipped to Buffalo last week. This was 
the first boatload of grain moved from 
Duluth-Superior this season. Anotlier 
small cargo is to go forward shortly. 

The movement of domestic and bonded 
wheat from Aug. 1 to date to Duluth has 
been but 17,591,000 bus, and of all grains 
$3,337,000. A year ago in the same period 
wheat aggregated 32,073,000 bus, and all 
grains 59,627,000. The very light move 
ment of Canadian in this way has con- 
tributed much to Ee hewvy decrease. 

F. G, Car1son. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats 
May 4, 1918.. 2,194 16,111 20,724 .-- 543 
April 27, 1918 2,777 16,469 21,911 1,016 gt 
May 6, 1917.. 32,143 56,525 26,923 1,300 scat 
May 6, 1916.. 46,876 19,009 11,948 1,442 etd 
May 8, 1915.. 38,107 7,271 9,962 944 2,0! 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Whe', 
583,000 bus; corn, 358,000; oats, 1,187,000. 


Rye Brly 
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Business in flour has been decidedly 

slack during the week. There is little 
demand from bakers, either for the Lon- 
don-made G. R. or for the country flour, 
which if anything is now rather darker 
than the town-made. Since the extraction 
of wheat flour was lengthened, millers 
have had to get 92 per cent out of English 
wheat, and as country flour is chiefly made 
from native wheat, its color has not im- 
yroved. 
\t least 30 per cent of admixture has 
now to be added to wheaten flour, and all 
kinds of grain, with beans now and again 
as a change, go into bread. Now that 
there is a prospect of getting more corn, 
it is certain that that cereal will be largely 
used in making-up millers’ flour. The 
control allows up to 50 per cent of corn 
to be use as admixture, if that cereal is 
forthcoming. 

Millers in this city are not getting much 
wheat out of the commission’s stores, but 
are allowed, in lieu of raw wheat, a fair 
amount of imported flour. The miller is 
not allowed to improve his color by the use 
of imported flour, but no doubt such flour 
as goes into millers’ sacks today is all to 
the good in respect of its nutritive quality. 

The allocations of imported white flour 


made to the distributing agents are quite — 


outside those to millers that on no account 
must get into the hands of bakers. The 
latter are allowed to use 25 per cent of 
imported white flour in bread-making in 
England and Wales, while in Scotland 50 
per cent may be so used. But though 
those percentages are lawful in England 
and Scotland, the amount of white flour 
being distributed is so small that, if bak- 
ers were to go up to that limit, the distri- 
a must necessarily pass into very few 
vands. 

As there have been bitter complaints of 
late from bakers respecting the difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient white flour, jobbers 
have been instructed by the authorities to 
spread what they have to sell among more 
users, and to urge on their customers not 
to use more than 15 per cent of white 
flour in England, and 35 per cent in Scot- 
land. Even so, the present distributions in 
London are quite insufficient to afford all 
bakers, who would use such flour if they 
could get it, the opportunity of improving 
their bread by an infusion of 15 per cent 
of white flour. 

_ Yesterday there was an allocation, but 
it fell well below what the trade desire 
and could have put to good use. Cana- 
dian exports and American winter wheat 
patents remain bulk of the issues, but 
other white flours are also seen, with the 
exception of Australian. The flat rate is 
still 50s 3d to jobbers, and 51s 9d to 
bakers, with 6d diseount for cash in seven 
days to the latter, all carriage and deliv- 
ery charges being on the buyer. For all 
home-made flour 44s 3d ex-mill is still the 
flat rate, discount and delivery terms be- 
ing the same as in the case of white flour. 


OATMEAL 


_ There is no alteration worth mentioning 
in the oatmeal market, where the demand 
continues fair, with supplies rather on 
the short side. We are now getting more 


from Scotland, but Midlothian is still held 
on spot at £3838@£33 10s per ton, while 
Aberdeen is steady at £82 10s. Irish pin- 
head and medium cut are at £33, while 
American medium and fine oatmeal are 





£32, respectively. Midlothian rolled oats 
are £33@£33 10s per ton, while Aberdeen 
and Irish are £33 in each case. There is 
a little American about at £32, but no 
Canadian is now on spot. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is very scarce, as was only to 
be expected with millers compelled to take 
such an abnormally long extraction from 
wheat. The demand meets an inadequate 
supply, but the controller’s fixed price 
keeps both middlings and bran down to 
£13 per ton ex-mill, respectively. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Since the end of last week, when some 
large dividend disbursements were made, 
money has been in ample supply and the 
market had no difficulty in repaying a 
considerable amount of its recent borrow- 
ings to the Bank of England. Loans for 
the day are now obtainable at 2@3 per 
cent, and for a week at 314, and are in 
fairly good demand. 

In the discount market there has been 
some buying of May and June bills by 
the joint-stock banks, but otherwise there 
is not much doing. Three and four 
months’ bank bills are offered at 31, per 
cent, six months’ at 3 9-16@3%%, and trade 
bills at 4@4%,4. The bank rate remains at 
5 per cent. 

An improvement in the demand for 
high-class securities was very noticeable 
this week, and a good business was done 
in 5 per cent war loan stock. 

The chancellor of the exchequer will in- 
troduce his new budget next week, and 
there is much speculation as to what 
further sources of revenue it will tap. 
The total receipts from taxes during the 
past financial year amounted to £613,- 
000,000, of which £239,509,000 were sup- 
plied by income tax. 


LIEUTENANT TAYLOR WOUNDED 


Lieutenant Wallace W. Taylor, M.C., 
of the First Canadian Infantry Battalion, 
Ontario regiment, has been seriously 
wounded in the recent severe fighting on 
the western front, but his life is not in 
danger. He is the son of W. J. Taylor, of 
the T. H. Taylor Co., Ltd., Chatham, 
Ont., and won the Military Cross for con- 
spicuous gallantry at the beginning of 
this year. 


LIVERPOOL, APRIL 9 


Today, for the first time since over a 
fortnight, an allocation of imported flour 
was made for distribution, but the quan- 
tity released was of comparatively small 
dimensions. It was proportioned among 
those whose orders were already in hand, 
and without any change in regulation 

rices, the maximum being 51s 9d per 280 
bs to retailers. 

There is no reason to infer from this 
limited release of flour that there is any 
undue scarcity of supplies. 

Local millers have experienced a quiet 
demand for standard grade flour at the 
unchanged price of 44s 3d per 280 lbs. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, APRIL 8 

The situation on the Scottish markets 
underwent little change during the week. 
Prices are firm, demand and home 
supplies limited. Several cargoes of grain 
have arrived in the Clyde from the States, 
and these have added sensibly to the 
stocks in sight. 

On the Ganges market a fair amount 


of trading has been reported in wheat 
and flour, e-milled flour selling at 44s 
3d and imported at 52s@52s 9d. The 


actual consumption of flour is still given 
as lighter than it was, and presumably 
more potatoes are being used. 

Scotch oatmeal has moved rather 
against buyers, and American and Cana- 
den are not easily obtainable, Mid- 








lothian oatmeal keeps officially at 78s per 
280 Ibs, sacks extra. 

Vigorous measures are being devised to 
assure that, later on in the season, the 
services of school children shall be utilized 
effectually in the agricultural interests of 
the nation. 

It is not often that agriculturists strike 
against advancing prices, but this they 
have just done at a meeting held in Glas- 
gow. The government proposed to guar- 
antee an increase of 20s per ton on pota- 
toes in the next five weeks, and the Scot- 
tish Chamber of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture protests that growers would be con- 
tent and be well paid with £6 per ton, 
instead of £7 10s. Supplies are said to be 
in excess of requirements. 


IRISH MARKETS, APRIL 8 


The one outstanding feature of the 
trade is the feeling of doubt over the 
distribution of imported flours. While 
nothing has occurred during the week to 
interfere with previous arrangements, the 
air is full of rumors that a larger propor- 
tion of flour will be distributed to millers 
than hitherto, and a strong feeling exists 
against this, not only among the import- 
ers themselves, but among bakers and 
middlemen throughout the trade. 

There is one side of the question which 
perhaps the millers and the government 
have never noticed. In pre-war times, 
millers stuck more strictly to the terms of 
payment. a great many of them abso- 
utely refusing to do any business except 
on discount terms. On the other hand, 
importers were much more lenient with 
credit, with the result that smaller bak- 
ers and distributors were able to carry on 
their business in comfort without being 
continually worried. 

Also, merchants who bought from im- 
porters were in the habit of distributing 
goods through the country to a great 
many grocers and bakers, who got exten- 
sive credit and who from year to year 
possibly never squared up an account. 

They confined their operations to one 
house, and simply montn by month gave 
their orders and a substantial payment on 
account. On the other hand, some of the 
distributors, owing to these facts, took 
credit themselves from importers, and so 
the ball was kept rolling round evenly, and 
nobody complained. 

Were the millers to take over the distri- 
bution of flour on the present sharp terms 
it would simply mean that a great many 
country grocers and bakers would be. un- 
able to carry on unless they got the credit 
they have been in the habit of getting. 
This is a side of the question which seems 
never to have been considered, but as far 
as Ireland is concerned is very much in 
evidence. 

The general trade during the week has 
pursued the normal course. The demand 
is not up to former years, but this is 
partly due to the quality of flour being 
turned out, which is quite variable. Oat- 
meal is in brisk demand and almost un- 
purchasable from millers at last week’s 
price of £34@35 per ton, though resellers 
are still in evidence at £1 less. There is 
no change in the prices of flour, which 
are as follows: spring and American win- 
ter wheat flours, 51s 3d ex-store to deal- 
ers, and 51s 9d to bakers; home-made 
fiour, 44s 3d ex-store. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are £13 per ton ex-mill in 
bulk. To this has to be added transport 
charges, cartage and 35s for bags. Mer- 
chants get an allowance of 7s 6d per ton, 
but this price is only nominal, as offals 
are uhpurchasable at the present time at 
any figure, owing to scarcity. 

re is no change in linseed and cotton 
cakes. Since prices were fixed there have 
been no imports of either of these com- 
modities into Ireland, for two reasons. 





In the first place, sellers on the other side 
would not take the present price fixed 
by the controller, and the difficulties of 
tH) eons | freight room make shipments 
impossible. 

A little home-manufactured cake is be- 
ing offered, but the quantity available is 
hardly worth taking into consideration. 
Mixed compound cakes are difficult to ob- 
tain, but all classes of crushed meals from 
different seeds, including screenings, have 
been put on the market with a satisfac- 
tory result. 





FLOUR STATUS IN GEORGIA 


Confusion and Uncertainty Regarding Laws 
Governing Shipment or Storage of 
Supplies of Wheat Flour 


Artanta, Ga., May 4.—It is well to 
explain that rules governing wheat flour, 
and the substitutes therefor, in Georgia, 
have the past few weeks been so numerous 
and published with such rapidity in our 
newspapers, as to cause much confusion 
and an abundance of unfounded rumors . 
among our jobbers, bakers, and especially 
our consumers. Many consumers and re- 
tailers, and a few bakers, were as fearful 
of buying wheat flour or housing it as 
they were of ordering or stocking alco- 
holic drinks in violation of the liquor laws 
of Georgia. 

I have asked the head of the Georgia 
food administration to give me, in writing, 
complete answers to a list of questions 
that I had prepared, and I here quote the 
substance of letter just received from him. 

On April 13, the Atlanta Constitution 
published on its front page an embargo 
against further shipment of any wheat 
flour into the state of Georgia, same to be 
continued until further notice. This, it 
was stated, was the first, final and only 
notice to all dealers in flour. It was 
signed by the Georgia food administra- 
tion. 

Should any flour be shipped into the 
state in violation of said embargo, same 
was to be held at destination subject to 
disposition of consignor. Merchants or 
bakers in Georgia, however, could, with 
special approval of the state adminis- 
trator, buy flour outside of the state, but 
the notice discouraged asking for this 
special approval, since it was evident that 
there was enough flour in Georgia to last 
60 days or more. 

This embargo originated with the Geor- 
gia food administrator to meet a state 
condition, the ruling, however, being ap- 
proved by Washington. 

It is unlawful for a householder to have 
on hand more than 6 lbs per capita of 
wheat flour. Penalty for violation of this 
law is $5,000 or two years in the peniten- 
tiary, or both, at the discretion of the 
court. 

When the law went into effect, the con- 
sumers of the state were required to give 
inventory of their holdings of flour in 
excess of 6 lbs per capita allowance, and 
4,000,000 Ibs of flour were promptly re- 
ported to the Georgia food administrator. 

The Georgia food administrator states 
that stocks of hard wheat flour with bak- 
ers are extremely light, but upon a proper 
order, he is allowing flour for bakers te 
be shipped in. 

Many consumers, merchants and bakers, 
not feeling clear on all the various rulings, 
are playing safe by selling all the wheat 
flour they have on hand, refusing to have 
anything whatsoever to do with it. 

From all data available, my guess at 
the present consumption of wheat flour in 
Georgia would be something under 40 per 
cent of normal. This, of course, does not 
include the soldier population of the four 
cantonments and various other army posts 
in Georgia, estimated at between 125,000 
and 150,000 men. 

Locan T. WILLraMson, 
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(Continued from page 435.) 
ganization of a $100,000 company to build 
a new 500-barrel mill in North Wichita. 
He carried the company to organization 
and built the mill, but, principally because 
he was a fighter, a dreamer and a pro- 
moter long before he was a merchant, he 
was unable to make the enterprise pay, 
and was shortly compelled to surrender 
the active mana ent. 

His activity and the actual completion 
of Wichita’s fourth flour mill served, how- 
ever, to attract greater attention to the 
possibilities of milling at that. important 
railway junction point, and, in 1906, 
Wichita acclaimed the announcement of 
its first mill of considerable capacity. 


KANSAS MILLING CO. 

Since the pioneer milling days of Okla- 
homa, Henry Lassen and Charles M. 
Jackman have been partners in the opera- 
tion of a flour mill at El Reno, Okla., at 
that time the principal milling point in 
that state. Their company, then known as 
the Canadian County Mill & Elevator Co., 
was conducted at very-great profit until, 
in 1904, they decided that they wanted a 
wider field for expansion. The Canadian 
company was sold to the gray: 4 brothers, 
who had made a fortune in the railway 
construction business, and Mr. Lassen and 
Mr. Jackman, footloose, set out to decide 
upon a location for a larger enterprise. For 
several months their decision wavered be- 
tween Kansas City, just then coming into 
importance in milling, and Wichita, final- 
ly falling upon the interior city. 

The organization of the Kansas Milling 
Co. and announcement of its purpose to 
build a mill of 1,500 barrels capacity fol- 
lowed, and a few months later, in March, 
1907, the first plant in Wichita’s modern 
milling development was placed in opera- 
tion. The new mill was not only the larg- 
est in its district, but the largest, to that 
time, in the state of Kansas outside of 
Kansas City, Kansas, where the old Rex 
mill, owned by J. B. M. Kehlor, of St. 
Louis, had been long regarded as “the big 
mill” of the Southwest. 

Although built before the days of the 
“daylight type” mills of concrete, steel 
and wired glass, the Kansas company’s 
plant is today regarded as approaching a 
model milling property. The mill build- 
ing, the warehouse and the house for 
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power equi t are all of solid brick, 
and the adjoining wheat storage, with a 
capacity of three-fourths million bushels, 
is of cylindrical concrete tank construc- 
tion. Ten years of steady operation at 
practically 100 per cent of rated capacity 
has proved the milling efficiency of the 
plant, and, in appearance, few mills in the 
country are more imposing or more truly 
represent the dignity of modern-day 
flour-milling. 

Five years ago, the Kansas company 
purchased a 500-barrel mill at St. John, 
Kansas, which, although operated under 
the name of the St. John Mills, is essen- 
tially a part of the parent concern. This, 
with the home mill, gives the company a 
total flour milling capacity’ of 2,000 bar- 
rels. 

The active heads of the Kansas Milling 
Co, are, as previously noted, Henry Las- 
sen, president, and Charles M. Jackman, 
secretary. Other executive heads are 
Andrew Smith, sales-manager, R. Ward 
Magill, assistant sales-manager, and 
David S. Jackman, manager at St. John. 
Mr. Magill is a son-in-law of Mr. Lassen, 
and David S. Jackman is son of Mr. Jack- 
man, secretary of the company. 


RED STAR MILLING CO. 


Meanwhile, the Red Star mill, erected 
by Mr. Howard, had for several years 
been operated under conditions unsatis- 
factory to the owners, and, in 1908, these 
men, being principally bankers and mer- 
chants of Wichita and neighboring towns, 
invited L. R. Hurd, until a short time 
previously manager of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Kansas City, to take a sub- 
stantial financial interest in the concern 
and assume activé control of the business. 
This finally was arranged, Mr. Hurd in- 
viting and generously receiving the sym- 
pathy of his friends — his acquirement 
of what had come to be known as a 500- 
barrel under-built and over-capitalized 
“white elephant.” 

Mr. Hurd took the sympathy for what 
it was worth, but promptly devoted the 
ability and understanding of milling 
gained in more than 30 years’ experience 
to rebuilding the business of the more or 
less moribund Red Star company. Within 
a few years he had accomplished this with 
such signal success that the 500-barrel 
mill with which he started had expanded 
into a 1,200-barrel unit, with an increase 
in investment from $80,000 to several hun- 


dred thousand dollars; and in 1913, five 
years after inauguration of the enter- 
prise, a still further expansion was made 
Neon 9 para of the neighboring 800- 
bar of the Watson Mill Co. ; 

The two plants, a few hundred yards 
apart and now designated as “A” and “B” 
mills, stand today as two of the most fin- 
ished milling properties in the Southwest. 
Nothing of the original mills is recog- 
nizable in the sweeping changes made un- 
der Mr. Hurd’s management. The “A” 
mill is now a modern type 1,200-barrel 
flour mill, in two units, with a 750-barrel 
corn plant and an elaborate package goods 
and warehousing equipment in connection. 
The “B” mill, of 800 barrels —, has 
also been quite completely rebuilt, and 
bears little or no resemblance to the prop- 
erty acquired five years ago. Concrete 
wheat storage at both plants totals 
1,100,000 bushels, and this is supplement- 
ed by substantial storage at a large number 
of country stations acquired in the past 
few months. 

The active officers of the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., additional to its president, Mr. 
Hurd, are: Roger S. Hurd, vice-president 
and superintendent of manufacture; 
George E. King, secretary and assistant 
manager; H. B. McKibbin, treasurer; O. 
F. Olson and A. B. Anderson, sales-man- 
agers; J. R. Harold, manager grain de- 
partment; and William Gardiner, super- 
intendent. 


WICHITA FLOUR MILIS Co. 


The third and last of Wichita’s impor- 
tant milling enterprises was organized in 
1914, Early in that year, the 400-barrel 
mill at Pond Creek, Okla., principally 
owned by William Kinney, of Wichita, and 
his sons-in-law, John H. Moore and G. M. 
Lowry, burned; and the owners imme- 
diately decided not to rebuild at that 

int, but to construct a larger mill at 
Wichita, The organization of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., with Mr. Kinney as 
president, Mr. Moore vice-president and 
Mr. Lowry secretary, followed promptly, 
and within a few weeks work was begun 
on the construction of a 1,000-barrel 
plant, the first “daylight” type mill to 
be built at Wichita and in the southern 
Kansas milling district. 

The mill is indeed a model of flour mill 
construction and practical ary effi- 
ciency, a circumstance best attested by the 
fact that in the building of a new unit 
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of similar size, now under way, the 
original plant is being accepted as a pat- 
tern in practically every detail. U the 
completion of this second unit, the Wichita 
company will have a capacity of 2,000 
barrels daily, making it the fifth Kansas 
concern operating mills of that or greater 
capacity. 

Mr. Kinney, nominal head of the com- 

any, died last year. Both Mr. Moore and 

r. Lowry give close personal attention 
to the business‘and are assisted in the 
sales end by John C. Koster, sales-man. 
ager. 

THE IMPERIAL MILL 

The fourth of Wichita’s flour mills i: 
known as the Imperial mill. Built abou! 
25 years ago, it was long owned and oper- 
ated by H. Imboden under the style of th: 
Imboden Milling Co. Several months agv 
it changed hands and is now operated as 
the Imperial Mills Co. It has a capacit) 
of about 300 barrels. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 


An important factor in giving Wichit: 
its commanding position among Kansa; 
towns in milling and the grain trade is th: 
location there of the principal active man 
agement of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
While the headquarters of this concern 
are at Kansas City, where its president, 
L. E. Moses, resides and has his executiv: 
office, the management of its plants, and 
in particular its grain business, is located 
at Wichita, at the office of J. B. Hupp, 
general manager. From there Mr. Hupp 
exercises direct supervision over the ninc 
mills located in Kansas and Oklahoma, 
and over the 150 elevators scattered over 
the wheat sections of the two states. As- 
sociated with him is Thad, L. Hoffman, 
manager of the grain department, while 
T. L. Noftzger, general counsel, is also 
located there. The company is a Kansas 
corporation, legally resident at Wichita. 


WICHITA TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO, 


For many years, millers of southern and 
central Kansas, and those at Wichita in 
particular, have felt the need of terminal 
elevator facilities, but out of the many 
plans proposed from time to time none 
was brought to success until a year ago, 
when Henry Lassen, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., undertook the organiza- 
tion of a company, and promptly carried 
it to completion. Interested with his own 
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y in the enterprise are principals 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, and the 
Arkansas City Milling Co. and New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City. The 
company is under practical control of 
these milling concerns. The elevator, re- 
cently completed, has a storage capacity 
of 1,100,000 bushels, with more than com- 
mensurate handling facilities. L. H. 
Powell, long engaged in the grain trade at 
Wichita, is manager. 


com 
of 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 
(Continued from page 436.) 
which bought the note before its maturity, 
it is held that the defense of false repre- 
sentations could not be asserted unless the 
bank knew when it bought the note that it 
had been obtained fraudulently, or was ‘so 
informed as to the circumstances~under 
which it was taken as to raise an inference 
of bad faith. 
BURNED FREIGHT 

The strict liability of railway companies 
for injury to or loss of goods in transit is 
subject to a rule which exempts from re- 
sponsibility for losses attributable to 
storms, floods, or other acts of God. Usu- 
ally there is direct relation between the 
cause and the effect, as where an unprece- 
dented flood rises over railway tracks and 
invades loaded cars before the danger to 
them can be foreseen and avoided. 

But in a case passed upon by the New 
York court of appeals recently—Barnet 
vs. New York Central Railroad Co.—it 
was decided that the exemption from re- 
sponsibility might be applied where a car 
of goods itself was not reached by a flood, 
but caught fire from a near-by carload of 
lime which had been set in blaze by flood 
waters coming in contact with the lime, 
there being no evidence to show negli- 
gence on the part of the carrier in failing 
to foresee that the unprecedented flood 
would reach either car in time to have 
avoided the loss. 


UNWHOLESOME FOOD ‘ 

“The general rule, established by the 
weight of authority in the United States 
and England, is that accompanying all 
sales by a retail dealer of articles of food 
for immediate use there is an implied 
warranty that the same is fit for human 
consumption.” This language was used 
by the New York court of appeals in the 
case of Race vs. Krum, in affirming judg- 
ment in favor of plaintiff, who was poi- 
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soned b 
factured and sold by defendant. 

But the court qualifies its statement of 
the law above quoted, by limiting the rule 
to the manufacturers. That is, a manu- 
facturing baker might be held liable for 
placing unwholesome products on the 
market, whereas a retail baker, with no 
opportunity for knowing of the unwhole- 
someness, would be exonerated from lia- 
bility. But it would seem that, even as 
to the retail dealer, care commensurate 
with opportunities for detecting the un- 
sound character of food must be used. 

“The consequences to the consumer re- 
sulting from consumption of articles of 
food sold for immediate use may be so 
disastrous that an obligation is placed 
upon the seller to see to it, at his peril, 
that the articles sold are fit for the pur- 
pose for which they are intended,” said 
the court of appeals. “The rule is an 
onerous one, but public policy, as well as 
the public health, demand such obligation 
should be imposed. 

“The seller has an opportunity, which 
the purchaser does not, of determining 
whether the article is in proper condition 
to be immediately consumed. If there be 
any poison in the article sold, or if its 
condition renders it unfit for consump- 
tion, and the consumer be thereby made 
ill, some one must of necessity suffer, and 
it ought not to be the one who has had 
no opportunity of determining the condi- 
tion of the article, but rather the one who 
has at his command the means of doing 
so.” A. L. H. Srreer. 





Milling Concerns Punished 


WasHincton, “D. C., May 4,—The 
Food Administration has taken punitive 
action against six North Carolina flour 
mills for failure to observe the milling 
rules and regulations. Charges heard 
before the North Carolina food adminis- 
trator at a hearing at Raleigh showed that 
the mills involved had exacted excessive 
charges for millfeeds, that some of them 
had failed to extract flour at a rate which 
would give 196 lbs of flour for every 264 
Ibs of wheat, and that others had failed 
to file the prescribed monthly reports to 
the Food Administration. 

The Kernersville (N. C.) Roller Mill 
was operating without license, and will 
not be allowed to do further business. 
The Forsyth Roller Mills, at Winston- 
Salem, lost their license for the period of 
the war, the revocation effective midnight 
of April 10. The other four, closed from 


Wichita Terminal Elevator 


unwholesome ice cream manu-- 


April .10 until <= 17, .were the China 
Grove -(N. C. Mills; - Ludwick 
Milling Co., Saulsbury; Grimes Milling 
Co., Saulsbury ; and Hendrix & Son, Ker- 
nersville. None of the firms which have 
been ordered to suspend business will be 
allowed to open again unless they follow 
the Food Administrator’s instructions 
during the period of suspension and give 
definite assurance that the Food Admin- 
istration regulations will be followed to 
the letter. 

Disregard of the “50-50” regulations, 
selling in unreasonable quantities, and 
failure to procure a Food Administration 
license, .have caused the Food Adminis- 
tration to order the Chaska (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill to suspend operations for 
30 days commencing April 15. The mill 
will be allowed to apply for a license 
after May 15, on condition that it imme- 
diately takes back all excess quantities of 
flour sold since Nov. 1, 1917, procures 
the purchase of substitutes omitted from 
its sales since Feb. 1, and gives assurances 
that it will in the future observe all Food 
Administration rules and regulations. 

The Pasadena (Cal.) Milling Co., which 
has a capacity of 100 bbls per day, has 
been ordered to suspend operations until 
May 1. Ata hearing in San Francisco, it 
was shown that until very recently the 
mill had been doing business without a 
license. 

The license of the Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Mercantile Co., Scribner, Neb., has 
been revoked for 30 days. The offense 
was the sale of flour without substitutes 
or certification. The offense was aggra- 
vated in this case, the Food Administra- 
tion announces, by the fact that the mill 
was cited in January for excessive sales 
of flour, but was released on an agree- 
ment to comply with the regulations. 

The Chatham (N. Y.) Grain Co. has 
been found guilty of violating the Food 
Administration’s regulations on three 
counts... Because of certain extenuating 
circumstances the company will be per- 
mitted to pay $1,500 to the local chapter 
of the Red Cross in lieu of other penalty. 
The Chatham concern was convicted, the 
Food Administration states, of selling 
wheat flour to grocers without the re- 
quired amounts of wheat substitutes, of 
charging retailers margins of profits in 
excess of the regulations, and of selling 
to individual consumers more than one- 
quarter barrel of flour at a time. 

The flour, feed and wheat milling busi- 
ness of J. E. Hill, Adams, Tenn., has 
been closed down until April 30 for ad- 
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nition violations of the milling regula- 
ons. 

Among bakers who have fallen within 
the punitive operations of the Division of 
Enforcement of the Food Administration 
during the past week were three concerns 
in Butte, Mont. The Home Baking Co. 
has been ordered to return a carload of 
flour to the Royal Milling Co., of Great 
Falls. This quantity of flour was held 
in excess of the amount permitted under 
the regulations, The Food Administra- 
tion has further ordered the Manhattan 


- bakery to return 8,000 Ibs of flour, and 


the Union bakery to return a half carload. 
Both the latter returns are to be made 
to the Montana Flour Mills Co., of Har- 


lowton, Mont. 
license of Albert B. Bauss, 


The bakin 
Conneaut, 0, has been revoked by the 


. Food Administration until April 20. At 


a hearing before the Ohio food adminis- 
trator, it was shown that Bauss used dur- 
ing the month of March only about 5 per 
cent substitutes in his bread, instead of 
the prescribed 20 per cent. Bauss’s li- 
cense will be renewed April 20 on assur- 
ances of future compliance with the regu- 
lations. Ricxarp B. Watrovs. 


Flour in the Orient 

Consul-General “Anderson, Hongkong, 
China, says: 

While the stock of flour of all kinds in 
Hongkong amounts to only about 260,000 
bags, an unexpected turn in the flour trade 
of the Far East due to a corner in flour 
and wheat in Japan has made market « 
supplier of flour instead of a a heavy im- 
porter at this season. This peculiar situa- 
tion has arisen from developments in 
Japan where a corner in rice has led to an 
increase in the price of flour and wheat, 
and later operations in the nature of a 
corner in r and wheat were under- 
taken, with the result that the price of 
flour in the latter half of January ad- 
vanced to $2.50 gold per 49-lb bag here. 

At the same time Hongkong’s prices for 
the flour on hand have been quoted at not 
to exceed $3.60 local currency, or at cur- 
rent exchange, about $2.43 gold, a con- 
siderable margin below the prices for sales 
were they upon present Japanese 
quotations. The price of Japanese flour 
in Hongkong has been so much below that 
in Japan that considerable quantities of 
Japanese flour have been bought in Hong- 
kong for export to Europe. 

ongkong —— on Japan flour are 
about 40c local currency higher than they 
were before the upward movement com- 
menced, but they range considerably )e- 
low prices in Japan, and Hongkong is not 
buying Japan flour at current prices. 

t is difficult to arrive at a satisfactory 
understanding of the flour situation in the 
Orient. Japanese newspapers state that, 
whereas the output of the principal mills 
whose products are exported (the Toa 
Flour Mill Co., the Nippon Flour Mill Co., 
and the Nisshin Flour Co.) run about 
600,000 bags of flour per month, future 
sales of the products of these mills by the 
end of January had totaled.3,200,000 bags. 

Newspapers have predicted a shortage 
of flour in J and official action has 
been forecasted, but in the meantime not 
only has the corner in flour progressed, 
but it has extended in a measure to wheat, 
and newspa report the same sensa- 
tional rise in the price of wheat that |ias 
been noted in the price of flour, the price 
of wheat at last reports being but sliglitly 
below that of rice, the price of which is so 
far above normal as to lead to official 
action. 

Hongkong flour interests report that 
Japan is in the market in Australia for 
both wheat and flour, and say that the 
Japanese markets are so far oversold that 
a serious situation will develop before the 
middle of the year as a result of the cvi- 
dent shortage of supplies. 

Meanwhile, Chinese flour is coming into 
the markets of South Asia in fair quan- 
tity only, and what may be expected from 
the Chinese mills depends entirely upon 
the results of current The wheat 
crop in Japan last year amounted to 
1,131,085 short tons, compared with 951,- 
224 the year before, and flour men report 
larger acreage and presumably a much 
larger crop the current year as.a result 
of ices. 

Hoeehon has more than enough flour 
to supply its own needs, provided pur- 
chases are not made here for Europe. ts 
present stock will last locally for ‘x 
months or so, while new-crop flour wil! be 
available abou 





t June. 
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RIGHT TO CANCEL 


Action of Food Administration as Excuse for 
Non-delivery of Flour—Effect Upon 
Buyer’s Commission 


We are asked to express an opinion on 
the following stated transaction: 1,000 bbls 
of flour were sold Jan. 10 for shipment 
within 30 days. Jan. 26, the mill shipped 
one car, leaving 700 bbls undelivered, and 
Feb, 25 declared a cancellation of the con- 
tract, assigning as a reason that the Food 
Administration had cut off the mill’s <a 
ply of wheat. The buyer replied that he 
would wait until shipment could be made, 
but the mill reiterated its purpose to 
cancel, and would say nothing further. 
The mill denies it liability for its sales- 
agent’s commission on the 700 bbls. 

Is the commission collectible? 

We are unable to give an opinion defi- 
nitely fitting this case, for lack of a state- 
ment of the terms of the contract of sale 
and of the agreement under which the 
sales agent acted for the mill, but the 
facts stated strongly tend to show that 
the mill is liable both to the buyer and to 
the sales-agent, because apparently no at- 
tempt to cancel the contract was made 
until more than two weeks after the mill 
became in default in delivery. 

In the absence of a statement of the 
terms of the contract of sale, jt is as- 
sumed that the agreement was made on 
the uniform sales contract form, which 
provides against extension of time for 
delivery, and which provides against lia- 
bility for delay in making shipment, “oc- 
curring through failure of government 
agencies to supply wheat,” etc. 

If the contract was so written, and if 
the Food Administration directly pre- 
vented fulfillment of the contract within 
the 30 days’ period fixed for delivery, I 
believe that the mill would have been ex- 
cused from making delivery. But in that 
case it was the mill’s duty to give the 
buyer timely notice of the action of the 
Food Administration, to the end that the 
buyer might make a substitute purchase. 

The delay in declaring a cancellation is 
strong evidence that cutting off of the 
supply of wheat did not prevent fulfill- 
ment of the contract within the time 
agreed upon for shipment. Certainly, a 
cutting off of such supply after the con- 
tract had been broken by non-delivery 
within the 30 days fixed for shipment 
would afford no ground for cancellation. 

Under a view that the mill was not 
legally excused in failing to deliver the 
remaining 700 bbls of flour, the sales- 
agent would seem to be clearly entitled to 
his commission, unless it was understood 
between him and the mill, by well-estab- 
lished custom or by express agreement, 
that the right to commission would fall on 
cancellation of the contract, without re- 
gard to whether the mill should be at 
fault in canceling or not. 

And even if the mill was legally excused 
from delivering the 700 bbls, because of 
a cutting off of its supply of wheat by the 
Food Administration before this quantity 
of flour should have been delivered under 
the contract, still that would not release 
the mill from liability for the commission, 
except as it may have been mutually un- 
derstood between the mill and the broker 
that the latter’s right to compensation 
should depend mea actual delivery. 

Ordinarily, a broker’s right to commis- 
sion becomes fixed when he has negotiated 
a contract of sale for his mill, and a bind- 
ing contract has been entered into be- 
tween the mill and the customer. When 
such an agreement has been concluded, 
the broker’s right to compensation can be 
divested only by a previously existing 
understanding with the mill that right to 
a commission should not accrue until 
actual delivery of the flour or payment 
therefor by the buyer. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Hard Winter Wheat and Fiour Prices 
The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbi, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on 
April 29, 1918, and on approximately the 
same date in other years: 
No.2 Pat- 
hard ent 
$2.12 *$10.40 
3.05% 13.15 
1.12 -96 


Te 
1909..... 1.35 
*War quality flour. 
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Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the price of pat- 
ent flour per 196 Ibs in wood, f.0.b, Minne- 
apolis, as quoted by northwestern mills and 
the closing price of No. 1 northern wheat at 
Minneapolis on May 3, 1918, and on approxi- 
mately the same date in other years: 

lnor Pat l nor 
bu bbl 
$2.14 *$10.05 


*War quality flour. 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on April 
29, 1918, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 





The area sown to wheat in Argentina 
for the season of 1917-18 was, according 
to the ministry of agriculture for that 
country, 17,864,412 acres, compared with 
16,088,967 in 1916-17. Oats acreage, 3,- 


200,002, against 2,525,406 the previous sea- 
son. . 


“z 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
twansient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 

















HELP WANTED 








WANTED AT ONCE—ELDERLY MAN FOR 
night miller in 75-bbl mill. Address 1243, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—TWO YOUNG MEN, WELL IN- 
formed on, and able to interpret intelli- 
gently rules of Food Administration, Mill- 
ing Division; one of them must be an ac- 
countant of ability; positions open at once; 
married men preferred. Address 1204, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





MILL CHEMIST WANTED—LARGE WEST- 
ern milling concern has exceptional open- 
ing for high-class, thoroughly experienced 
man for head of its laboratory; complete 
new equipment; must have thoroughgoing 
knowledge of flour and wheat testing, 
wheat blending and all departments of 
mill work; will pay first-class salary. Ad- 
dress 436, care Northwestern Miler, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 





WANTED—BOOKKEEPER NOT SUBJECT 
to draft, capable of keeping set of books 
to conform to Food Administration reports; 
permanent position if satisfactory; refer- 
ence required; modern town situated at 
foot of Flathead Lake. Address J. H. 
Cline, Polson, Mont. 


NEW 600-BBL WHEAT FLOUR MILL IN 
Minnesota wishes to employ a young sec- 
ond miller; good wages; attractive city to 
live in. Address 1236, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





GRAIN ACCOUNTANT WANTED—KANSAS 
milling concern operating chain of line 
houses has opening for a first-class ac- 
countant capable of taking full charge of 
books and office management in grain de- 
partment; must understand grain trade 
thoroughly and be familiar with country 
station accounting; some knowledge of 
milling desirable but not essential; excep- 
tional opening for man of ability ambitious 
to advance; good salary; correspondence 
confidential. Address 439, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SECOND MILLER IN LARGE INTERIOR 
mill in southern Minnesota; state age, ex- 
perience, salary expected and references. 
Address 1223, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





A NEW ENGLAND SALES-MANAGER 
wanted—Large western milling concern 
has exceptional opening for experienced 
man acquainted with New England trade 
to work that field out of selling office at 
Boston; will pay °$3,000 to $3,500 a year 
with bonus or commission proposition on 
excess sales; exceptional opening for the 
right man; replies will be treated in strict- 
est confidence. Address 435, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





DISTRICT SALESMAN WANTED—WE 
want to engage the very best man avail- 
able to cover jobbing trade in Illinois, 
Michigan and Indiana; want him to start 
to work early but, of course, do not expect 
him to get into actual flour selling before 
the new crop; this is an exceptional open- 
ing and the basis of payment considerably 
above the ordinary mill limits; if you have 
a perfectly clean record, know the trade 
and are ambitious for the future, address 
in confidence 438, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 1,000 
bbls; life-time experience; understand rye, 
barley and wheat; can give good refer- 
ences; can come at once, Address 1226, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—BY EXPERIENCED HEAD 
miller, to take charge of mill, any size, 
where ability is appreciated; experienced 
in wheat, rye or barley, and upkeep of 
mill; best of references. Address 1233, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


TRAFFIC AND GENERAL OFFICE MAN, 
six years’ mill experience, now employed, 
class A-4, is available for position in traf- 
fic or as assistant to sales-manager; must 
be strong mill and offer good opportunities 
for future. Address 437, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and secon: 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, ete. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent he!p 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices, 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE—HALF INTEREST IN 100-BBL 
spring wheat mill, running daily; senior 
member wishes to retire; practical miller 
to take charge of mill preferred; full par- 
ticulars. Address 1235, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—IN SOUTHERN MINNESOTA, 
a 300-bbl mill, brick buildings, Corliss con- 
densing engine; will sell for cash, or on 
terms; can give possession July 1 next. 
Address 1222, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FLOUR MILL, CAPACITY 75 BBLS, HAS 
100 h-p Corliss steam engine; located coun- 
ty seat, 1,600 population, in the heart of 
grain and stock country, southeastern 
South Dakota; doing good business in east- 
ern South Dakota and adjoining states; 
10,000-bu grain storage; owner forced to 
sell account of health; bona fide paying 
proposition to the right party. Address 
1225, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR SALE—TWO SECOND-HAND, FOUR- 
section, 17-sieve Nordyke & Marmon sift- 
ers. Address St. Paul Milling Co., St. 
Paul, Minn, 








ENGINE FOR SALE—TWIN CITY COR- 
liss, 16x42-inch cylinder; priced worth the 
money. Address Caldwell Milling o., 
Caldwell, Kansas. 





FOR SALE—A 100 H-P ALLIS CORLISS 
engine, two boilers, 80-ft stack, water 
heater, two pumps, injector, etc; complete 
power plant; all in first-class condition. 
Medina Milling Co., Medina, N. D. 


FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 !-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Jnc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICE—ONE NO. 21 
wheat scourer, capacity 100 bus an hour, 
manufactured by 8. Howes Co., Silver 
Creek, N. Y; practically new; $100 takes 
it. For particulars address M. Anderson, 
care Andrews Grain Co., Minneapolis. 


SPECIAL OFFERS — ONE 10-SECTION 
plansifter, $350; 1 Silver Creek flour packer, 
$100; 1 heavy duty flour packer, $125; 1 
No. 6 Invincible corn scourer, $200; 1 2-pair 
high, 9x24 Northway feed mill, $210; 1 
H,. & K. wheat heater at a bargain; al! in 
first-class condition and for immediate 
shipment; we also have many sizes 0° 
rolls, reels, purifiers and other mill ma- 
chinery listed with us for immediate ship- 
ment at less than half the price of new. 
Mills Machinery Exchange, P. O. Box 31, 
Commerce Station, Minneapolis. 














plants in Iowa. 


is failin 
quick. 


Minn 





FOR SALE 


One of the largest and best paying wheat and corn milling 
1,500 barrels daily capacity, including quarter 
million storage and country elevators. Only reason for selling 

health of managers. 
ill give particulars to only those really 
Address H. A. Wernli, 56 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, 


A money maker and will go 
interested. 











